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THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 



CHAPTER I. 



HAROLD stuck close to the office, 
and, in his leisure time, worked 
hard at the composition of another novel 
His nature was such, that any reverse 
only spurred him on to further effort. 
He was always anxious to "try, 
try again," if he failed in the first 
attempt. 

The theft of his novel, the child of his 
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brain, the fruit of his imagination, by which 
he had set so much store, and from which 
he had expected some little fame, was a 
sore trial to him, but he refused to be dis- 
heartened by it. He could not rewrite the 
novel he had lost. He did not care to bring 
it to remembrance too often, but he could 
write another ; and to that task, accordingly, 
he set himself, with all the energy he could 
command. 

In two months he had, by diligent 
writing almost every day, finished it, and 
mindful of his former experience, he 
had it fair copied by his clerks, and armed 
with this fair copy, he devoted several 
days to a peregrination among the London 
publishers. 

His chief object in writing it now 
was not, of course, money, of which he 
had enough and to spare; but he 
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knew that Christine was fond of reading, 
and had a very fair acquaintance with 
English literature, and he was anxious some 
day to astonish her with a copy of his 
work. 

It is a very natural instinct, this desiring 
to shine in the eyes of one we love, 
and it is, I believe, the motive that gives 
rise to many noble productions. 

It is pleasant to a school-boy's mind to 
come home and say, " mother, I have won 
the prize," to see the fond look of 
approval and pride in his mother's eyes, and 
to hear the "well done, my boy," of his 
father. 

It is pleasant for the youthful aspirant 
to literary honours to see his first article in 
print, and to bring it to his " sweetheart" and 
say carelessly, as if it were a thing of the 
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commonest occurrence. " Have you seen this 
article of mine, dear ?" 

It is pleasant to see one's thoughts and 
imaginings enshrined within goodly binding, 
the perfect book at last, and to know that 
it is being read by those in whose eyes we 
are desirous of shining, but the very 
pleasantest thing of all, is to obtain a 
favourable review of one's book, and 
showing that to the one we love best, 
let her see what other people think of 
us. 

Harold was burning to achieve the last 
distinction. He called on two or three 
of the best publishers, but met with this 
answer. 

" If you will leave your MS. with us, 
we will give it the most careful con- 
sideration, but we are so full of fiction at 
present, that we cannot undertake, even if 
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we approve of the book, to bring it out for 
a year at least." 

This was too long for impatient Harold 
to wait 

At last he bethought himself of going 
to the Editor of a magazine, in which some 
short articles of his had appeared. He was 
shown upstairs, and upstairs, right up to the 
top story, where he found the Editor in 
a dingy, untidy room, the vei-y greatest 
contrast to the order and tidiness of his 
own office that he could possibly imagine. 
Laying down his bundle of MS., Harold 
said, 

"You may remember my name. Sir, 
as author of such and such articles 
that have lately appeared in your 
journal." 

** Oh, yes. How do you do ? I am glad 
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to make your acquaintance," the polite 
Editor replied. 

"I have a novel here which I want 
published. Have you any opening? 
Harold said, coming to the point 
at once, as a man of business should 
do. 

" A novel — ah — what is the sub- 
ject ?" 

Harold gave him a short out- 
line. 

"We want a novel soon. We have 
failed to come to an engagement with an 
author who was to have supplied us with 
one to commence next month, and we 
are just looking out for one. I don't say 
that it is probable we shall accept yours. 
We don't like taking the first attempt of 
authors as a rule, but if you will write 
me out a brief epitome of the book, so 
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that I can see the plot at a glance, and 
leave the MS. here, that I may look 
at a few chapters, I will think of 
it. I can let you know in a week. Good- 
day." 

"Good-day, Sir, I will do what you 
wish." 

" Oh, by-the-by, what price do you want 
for the novel ?" 

" I am too inexperienced to be able to 
name a price. What will you offer ?" 

"If we accept it, will such a sum 
suit you?" naming a sum in three 
figures. 

"Yes, certainly." 

"Very well; you shall hear from us 



soon." 



A fortnight afterwards, Harold received 
the proof sheets of the first five chapters. 
He waited eagerly until the number ap- 
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peared in which his tale commenced, and 
cast about for a means of presenting it to 
Christine. He had not called at the Grange 
since his rejection by her, and so much 
occupied had he been, that he had not even 
met the Stanhopes in the street, or at church 
on Sundays. He, when he did go out, 
avoided the places where he was most 
likely to see them, and then, with the 
inconsistency of love, was angry because 
he had nof met them somewhere. 

When he was not engaged on the novel 
or at his office, he used to sail in his fast 
little boat in all weathers. The more 
stormy it was, the more he enjoyed it. 
His thoughts were perpetually destroying 
his peace of mind — his regret for Jenny's 
death that prevented him making any 
real use of the fortune she had left him, and 
his love for Christine, which her rejection 
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of him had only increased. Now he had 
lost her, his memory dwelt upon her 
charms of mind and person, until he would 
grow almost distracted, and seek relief 
in the hardest work, or in the wildest 
excitement of sailing, when the wind 
tore up the opposing tide into flakes 
of foam . 

Hence it was strange that on the very 
day he bought the numbers of the Magazine, 
and while he was giving orders for two 
sets to be sent him monthly until the tale was 
finished, the Stanhopes' carriage should stop 
at the door of the shop, with only Kate and 
Christine in it Harold assisted Christine 
out, his heart beating wildly at the sudden 
meeting. Christine felt just as he did, but, 
of course, the two greeted each other 
with the greatest self-possession. She passed 

r 

into the shop, while Harold remained 
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leaning against the carriage to talk to 
Kate. 

"We could not imagine what was the 
matter with you, Mr. Featherstonhaugh ; 
where have you been this long 
time r 

"I have been very busy, Miss Stan- 
hope, and at home at Portwich for some 



time/' 



"Oh, that reminds me. We heard 
yesterday that you had lost one of your 
sisters. Is it so? I see you are in 
mourning. I am so sorry we did not 
know it before. You must have thought 
us so unfeeling not to have called 
upon you, or made some inquiries.",' 

"Not at all, Kate — I mean. Miss Stan- 
hope," he said, smiling. 

" No you don't ; you mean * Kate,' 
Harold." 
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" I have lost a dear friend, Kate, but not 
a relative. She was looked upon by us all 
as one of the family, and I used to call her 
' sister/ She has been dead more than two 
months now." 

" I am so sorry for you, Harold ; I 
knew how you would miss anyone you 
liked." 

"Kate!" said Harold, laying his hand 
upon hers. ''Do you know what else I 
miss. Do you know what I asked for and 
could not have ?" 

"I guessed, Harold; but I have heard 
nothing." 

"You are my friend, are you not, 
Kate ?" 

" Yes I am, and a staunch one." 

"Thank you. Then do you think 
there is any hope for me with your 
sister ?" 
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"Frankly, Harold, I do not know; I 
cannot make her out. I think she likes 
you, but I do not know whether she 
does anything more. Wait a while, and 
come and see us. Do not leave 
the way open for others by yoijr 
absence." 

" Others ! What do you mean, Kate ?" 

" I mean nothing, except that to avoid 
a young lady's society altogether, is not 
the way to favourably impress her." 

"I don't like calling, as I used to do, 
Kate. You may laugh, but I am afraid. 
I seem to have quite lost all the nerve I 
ever had." 

"We are going to have a dinner party 
next week. I will see that you are 
asked." 

"Thank you, Kate." 

" What book have you got there ?" 
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He held it out to her, and pointed with 
his finger to the list of contents, where his 
name appeared. 

" What ! is this tale by you, Harold ?" 

" Yes, would you like to read it ?" 

"Of course I should. Run in and tell 
Christine to order a copy." 

"Nay, I have already ordered two sets 
of the Magazine, hoping that you would 
allow me to send you one." 

" Me or Christine ?" she asked, laughing. 

« Both of you." 

"I will accept for myself with plea- 



sure." 



cc 



Pray keep that copy then, and I will 
tell the man to send one addressed to you 
each month." 

" Thank you. Do you not think your- 
self very fortunate in procuring the in- 
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sertioti of your novel in such a high-class 
Magazine as thb?'' 

« Yes I do, very/' 

Christme made her appearance at the 
shop door, 

** Christine 1" cried Kate, holding up the 
periodical 

**Hush, please!" said Harold. "Not 



now." 



**You queer fellow," Kate replied, as 
Harold assisted Christine into the carriage, 
and departed with a low bow, just 
glancing at Christine. Their eyes met, 
and each afterwards wondered what con- 
struction the other might respectively put 
on the "meaning," which, to lovers, is 
attached to every look and gesture. 

" Christine, look !" 

Christine almost snatched the book out 
of her sister's hand, and turned over the 
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and which rose and fell with her soft 
breathings. 

Kate laughed to herself, and awoke 
Christine, who blushed, when she saw how 
she was caught. 

" Ah, Christine ! I know." 

" Katey !" her sister replied, throwing 
her arms around her neck, and holding 
her prisoner in that sweet embrace. " Don't 
tell Harold." 

" I won't promise." 

" Oh, Katey ! you wouldn't shame me in 
that way." 

"It depends, dear, how you behave 
towards him, when he comes to dinner next 
Friday." 

" Has mamma asked him .?" 

" No, but I am going to make her do so." 

" Oh, please don't ! I don't want him to 
come ; I don't like him." 
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" Oh, Christine !" said Kate, escaping. 

Harold never received the invitation, 
however, for the reasons stated in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE rowing club to which Harold 
belonged, was more convivial in the 
winter months, than is usual with similar 
institutions. Most of the fellows who be- 
longed to it, were of good families in Port- 
wich, and the year the club was first 
started, one of these young fellows prevailed 
upon his father to give a dinner to the 
club, and it was such a splendid entertain- 
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ment, that the fathers of the other fellows, 
urged on by their sons, and not liking 
to be out-done, gave similar dinners, 
so that dinner giving soon became a spe- 
cialite of the club, prolonged far into the 
spring. 

The last of these dinners, for the present 
season, was to take place in the even- 
ing of the day on which Harold met 
the two girls by the stationer's 
shop. 

It was the last he intended to go to. 
He thought of leaving the club altogether, 
for many reasons, and he would not have 
accepted the invitation for that night, 
had not the host been one of the best 
fellows in the club, and Harold 
had no wish to offend him. He 
made up his mind, however, to leave 
early. 

c 2 
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About seven o'clock, he took his way in 
evening dress to Mr. Fowler's house. There 
were already a dozen fellows in the 
drawing room when he entered, and in 
another ten minutes all had arrived, with 
the exception of one, for whom they 
waited. 

Given a score of young men together 
on a festive occasion, and no ladies present 
to restrain them, there is sure to be 
plenty of larking. Two or three fellows 
were unconsciously walking about with 
antimacassars depending from the buttons 
in the small of their backs, and the others 
were perpetually turning round, to look at 
their own coats behind, in expectation of 
being similarly victimized. 

The late one arrived, and the men 
trooped in to dinner. Of course, on such 
occasions, the ladies of the family are either 
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hidden away in some distant part of the 
house, or they are out visiting— otherwise, the 
Babd and noise which result from a young 
men's dinner party would drive them to 
distraction. 

As the dinner proceeded the men got 
more talkative, and, ere long, everyone was 
talking away as fast as he could. There 
was no cause for shyness, and if 
there had been, the ample allowance 
of good wine would soon have removed 
it. 

It is a pity, but it is a fact, that young 
men are apt to take too much wine at 
such dinners. In fact, they do not really 
know how much they do take. Glasses 
are kept constantly full by the servants, 
so that there is really no means of knowing 
when they have taken enough, otherwise 
than by the effect on their heads, which does 
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not become apparent, until the mischief has 
been done. 

When the dessert came on, it was quite 
apparent that one or two had already had 
more than enough. Wharton got up looking 
very white, and with a feeble " schuse me," 
left the room. He was at once followed 
by two or three of the fellows, who seeing 
that he was too far gone to be of any use as 
a companion, put him in a cab, and sent him 
home. 

His subsequent adventures, consisted in 
attempting to climb up a lamp-post to light 
his cigar, the cabman giving him a " back ;" 
then leaving his latch-key, with the rest 
of his keys attached, in the door ; and finally 
going to bed in his boots, which evaded his 
reach every time he tried to get them ofF, 
and also being very ill over his landlady's 
clean sheets, for which conduct he received 
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notice to leave from that cleanly disposed 
woman. 

Songs and toasts grew more frequent. 
One man got upon his legs, and said, 
" Gentlemen, I have to propose a toast that 
you have never heard before." I don't 
intend to repeat the toast, but only to say 
that this gentleman got up every quarter 
of an hour or so and repeated the toast, 
"which, gentlemen, is a new one, and one 
you have never heard before," that at the 
sixth repetition, somebody withdrew his 
chair from under him and he subsided on to 
the floor, and was finally rolled under the 
table, whence came at intervals "toasht 
you've never heard before, gentle- 
men." 

Harold's health was proposed, and then 
he was called upon to " stand up." " Stanup," 
" stanup," was called out so frequently, and 
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with such laughter^ that he saw that it was a 
play on the word " Stanhope." He refused 
to acknowledge the toast, as a sign of his 
displeasure, and spoke so sharply to one 
man who chaffed him, that there was 
nearly a fight in consequence; and as 
Harold was sober, and the other man 
drunk, there could have been no doubt 
of the result if they had not been' 
separated. Seeing that Harold was not 
disposed to be trifled with, they left off 
chafling him. 

While the dessert was being cleared 
away, they went into the garden, and about 
a dozen of them went into an arbour at the 
end to have a quiet smoke. The secretary 
of the club, who was always seeking for a 
joke, directed the garden hose towards them, 
and sent a shower of water in their midst. 
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a trick for which he was afterwards paid 
out. 

When they went back into the drawing- 
room, the cards were produced, and loo and 
whist reigned, Harold refused to join in 
any game. The noise, smoke, laughter, 
and practical joking did not suit his 
humour, and he was anxious to be gone. 
He did not want, however, to leave young 
Howard there. 

Howard was a boy of only fourteen, who 
had joined the club as a coxswain. He was 
a little, bright- faced, curly-headed fellow, and 
Harold had taken a liking to him. He had 
sat by him at dinner, and endeavoured to 
prevent his taking too much wine. Now, 
he had prevailed upon him to play whist 
rather than loo, for the sake of his pocket. 
There was then thirty pounds in the pool at 
the loo-table. 
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He wanted Howard to come home with 
him, it being then twelve o'clock, and the 
boy would not until he had finished the 
rubber. Harold did not like to leave him 
to his own devices, for he feared that going 
out into the cold air would make him feel 
drunk, and if he were induced to follow some 
of the men, he might be introduced to some 
queer places. 

Are you coming, Howard ?" 
Saith the father to his child," laughed 
Howard's partner. 

"I shall go home when I like, Feather- 
stonhaugh," Howard answered. " I am not 
tied to your apron strings." 

**You don't know what you are talking 
about, Howard. You had better leave with 
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me now." 
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Don't do anything of the kind, 
Howard," said his partner. 
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«I shan't." 

"Felton," said Harold, to Howard's 
partner, who was the man with whom the 
altercation had occurred during dinner, " you 
know that he is not old enough to go about 
with you fellows." 

"FU take care of him. Feather," said 
Fellowes. 

" You are a nice fellow to take care of 
him. Well, I'm off. Good-night." 

" I'll come with you. Feather," said 
Stacey, who was by far the greatest swell 
of them all. He, in fact, thought it a great 
condescension on his part to belong to the 
club, and the stately dignity of his bearing 
and stilted pomposity of his manner suffi- 
ciently indicated the importance he attached 
to himself. 

They proceeded arm-in-arm up the street. 
Harold felt that his companion was a trifle 
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unsteady on his legs, and noticed that he 
walked even more erect and stiffly than 
usual, as if to say, 

" I'm all right, see how steady I 
walk." 

At last he dropped his walking-stick, and 
let go Harold's arni on purpose to pick it 
up. Then Harold saw how drunk he really 
was. As he stooped down to pick it up, ht 
lost his balance, and ran in a very slanting 
position, with his arm clutching at an 
imaginary stick, for a dozen yards, when 
he brought up against a policeman, who was 
standing with his back to him, with such 
force as to knock his hat off. . 

"I beg your pardon. The pavement's 
xtraordney slipper — slipperary, I couldn't 
pick — pick up, pick up " 

"He was trying to pick up his stick, 
policeman. Let me do it, Stacey." 
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" Do you mean to 'suit me. Feather. I 
see you are per — perfectly drunk. It's 
the eashiest thing in world to pick up, 
— pick up — pick up — shtick. See," and in 
the effort to do so, with a sudden and incom- 
prehensible twistification, he sat down on his 
stick in the attitude of a tailor, and clutching 
it with both hands, he said, with the utmost 
gravity, 

"I told you I could pick up, pick up, 
pick stick up, Feather." 

"You haven't done so yet, old fellow. 
Come, get up. You are sitting in a 
puddle." 

" Per — perfectly comfortable, old boy. I 
want to conshider." 

With the help of the policeman, Harold 
got him on his legs, and once set properly 
up, he walked along right enough, except 
that on turning corners he manifested a 
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propensity to run ofF at a tangent. Harold 
saw him home, although it was a con- 
siderable distance. 

Not feeling comfortable about young 
Howard, he thought he would walk back 
again towards Mr. Fowler's. Passing a place 
where the road diverged, he heard some 
extraordinary noises proceeding from a railed 
enclosure at the fork of the roads. A 
Wellingtonia had been planted there by some 
great personage, and had been enclosed by 
tall, iron railings. Inside these railings 
Harold saw a figure making frantic eflForts 
to climb them. His white shirt front 
showed that he had' been dining out some- 
where, but how on earth did he get inside 
the railings ? 

"Who's that?" 

" Hooray ! Feather, is that you ? Help 
me out of this beastly hole." 
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It was the honourable secretary of 
Harold's club, who had been lifted over 
by his frolicsome companions and left there. 
His stature was not sufficiently great to 
allow him to reach the top of the railings, 
and in default of Harold's help, he would 
have had to stay there an indefinite time. 
He looked rather woebegone, being hatless, 
and with one trouser-leg torn oflF at the 
knee. 

"Where are the other fellows?" Harold 
asked. 

"A lot of them h^ve gone to Mother 
Judy's." 

" Mother Judy's " was a house of evil 
repute, of the existence of which most 
people in Portwich knew. 

" Has Howard gone with them ?" 

" Yes, Felton persuaded the lad to go. 
It is a beastly shame." 
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*'I should think so. I shall go there 
and get him away." 

" I should advise you to take care. 
Felton is awfully savage. Somebody set 
fire to his curls, and they blazed up 
a foot high. Jupiter ! didn't he drop his 
cards." 

"I should advise him to take care," 
Harold answered. 

He reached Mother Judy's, and knocked. 
After being scrutinised through a peep-hole, 
he was let in. 

" Hallo ! here's Feather !" 

A girl was playing a piano, while two 
or three couples were dancing around the 
room. Howard sat in a corner, looking 
thoroughly frightened and ashamed of him- 
self. 

" Come with me, boy," said Harold. " I 
will pay for your release," he continued, as 
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signs of opposition appeared among those 
assembled there, and throwing a sovereign 
on the table. " Felton, you are a big black- 
guard to bring this boy here/' 

Felton sprang up and struck at Harold,. 
The latter parried the blow with his* right 
hand, and *' countering" with his left, hit 
Felton in the ribs and doubled him up on 
the floor panting for breath. In the confusion 
that ensued, Harold and Howard made their 
escape. 

"Howard, if you wish to preserve the 
feelings of a gentleman, never go into such a 
place again." 

" I won't. Feather, it was awfully good of 
you to come for me," said the sobered and 
penitent boy. 

As they passed out of the courtyard of 
the house, they were seen by Mr. Pearson, 
the curate, who was himself returning from 

VOL. III. D 
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a dinner party. He was surprised to sec 
Harold and Howard, whom he also knew, 
coming from such a place. At the first 
opportunity he acquainted Major Stanhope 
with the fact. 

Now this was not done in a sneaking 
manner. He was in love with Christine, and 
he held the not uncommon and honourable 
feeling that it was sacrilege for a person of 
corrupt morals to be near Christine, and not 
only near her, but on intimate terms with her. 
He therefore took the only means he 
knew of to prevent her being polluted by 
his presence. The Major was shocked and 
indignant. He had thought so much of 
Harold, that he was proportionately disap- 
pointed and angry now. He ordered his 
wife not to send an invitation to Harold 
for the dinner, and further told her 
that their acquaintance with him must be 
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dropped as soon as possible^ and to 
acquaint the girls with his order and the 
reason^ as she best could. 

Mrs. Stanhope indulged in a good cry 
over it, for she had grown fond of Harold, 
and wished she had a son like him. She 
would have liked to have given him a 
good scolding, be very angry with him, 
and then forgive him, if he promised not to 
offend again. But her husband's will was 
law. So Harold was surprised and hurt 
at not receiving the promised invitation, 
and at not having any explanation of the 
omission. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HAROLD was utterly at a loss to 
know why it was he had not 
received the promised invitation. He had 
been looking forward to spending a happy 
evening in Christine's company. He had 
said to himself, 

"I will forget all about the fact that 
she rejected me, and sun myself in her 
smiles, just as if I had never proposed to 
her, but were only seeking to win her 
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favour, as before. Then, perhaps, I shall 
be happy with her." 

He had expected the invitation even up 
to the last moment on the Friday. If 
their table were full and Kate had 
spoken "off book," she should have sent 
him a note, apologizing for her mistake. 
If he had been left uninvited by an over- 
sight, he would doubtless receive a letter 
of apology in a few days. None came, 
however. 

On the evening- of the dinner-party, he 
could not resist going near the house. At 
nine o'clock he found himself in the road 
opposite the Grange. The glare of light 
from, the dining-room window, which 
opened on to the lawn, at the side of the 
house, showed him that the people were 
still seated at dinner. An irresistible im- 
pulse to endeavour to get a sight of 
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Christine, led him to leap the low fence, 
and dive into the shrubbery. With cautious 
steps, he made his way through the laurels to 
the side of the house, immediately in front 
of the dining-room window. From thence, 
could he see into the room. 

Christine was there, sitting next to Pear- 
son, and apparently in animated converse 
with him. The ^ contrast between the 
brilliant dinner-table, and the cold shrubbery, 
where he himself * lurked like a thief, was 
forcibly unpleasant. The sight of Christine, 
in her sweet beauty, so unconscious of his 
presence, and so careless, Harold thought, 
was distracting. 

He turned away hurriedly, as though 
tearing himself away from the scene it was 
pain to look upon, and crushing through the 
bushes, careless of the noise he made, he 
reached the road, and set out for a long walk^ 
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in which he vented the excitement within him 
in quick, vigorous strides, pressing onward 
as to a goal of forgetfulness. At length, he 
began to be tired, and turned back, and as 
he had come much further than he imagined, 
he was well wearied by the time he reached 
his own rooms. 

Sunday came, a fine, cloudless, warm day. 
It was so tempting, that Harold went for a 
walk rather than to church. He went along 
the north bank of the estuary towards the 
sea. The morning was so fresh and bright, 
the faint breeze lingered so lovingly about 
him, laden with the odours of spring flowers 
and foliage ; the sweet sound of the Sabbath 
bells floated up from the town with such a 
softened, mellow peal, the day was so calm, 
and peaceful, and holy, that it could not but 
soothe his irritated mind, and impart some of 
its own peace to him. 
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On the lett, the estuary flowed, divided 
from the road on which he walked, by the 
breadth of two or three undulating meadows. 
At times the brow of a small eminence 
would hide the water, but then you came so 
suddenly upon such lovely bits between 
these little, wooded hills, that one could well 
pardon their occasional obtrusion. 

Harold made his way over a field to a 
coppice, right in the hollow between two of 
these hills, and sat on a fallen trunk, with 
his face towards the river. On either hand 
rose the steep meadow, that shot upwards 
with such abruptness that it formed the 
horizon of his view to right and left. 
Behind him was the wood. In front the 
broad river. Between him and it, a small 
farmhouse, quite hidden, except one out- 
building, by a projecting spur of the little 
hill. 
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Leaning back against a soft and yielding 
hazel bush, that supported him as 
luxuriously as a couch, he gave himself 
up to the influence of his goddess, Nature. 
With half-closed, sleepy eyes, he gazed 
lingeringly at the beauties around him, 
examining them with a critical and loving 
eye. 

The trunk on which he sat was over- 
grown with silver-grey lichen, fhrough and 
among the hoary shields and cups of which, 
there ran and tumbled numbers of tiny 
beetles with their wing cases shining like 
burnished steel and bronze. The trunks of 
the beech trees were covered with a powdery 
growth of palest green — the immature form 
of a lichen — and the green wood-pecker, 
that flitted about them, busily tapping the 
bark in search of his insect food, would, had 
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he kept motionless on the tree, scarcely have 
been distinguished from it. 

Over head, where the light breeze fanned 
the branches into the gentlest motion with 
a sighing, sleepy murmur that surely spoke 
of happiness, the nut-brown and dark red 
squirrels, with their dainty white under- 
coats, pattered and frisked. After a while, 
too, one of them came down a tree close 
to Harold, with curious quick progressions 
of a foot or two at a time, between each 
of which it gazed inquiringly with its bright, 
bead-like eyes at his semi-recumbent figure. 
It seemed to ask, "are you friend or foe?'* 
emphasising its question with sudden stamps 
of the forefeet, and chattering snaps of its 
sharp teeth. 

Making up its mind that Harold was a 
friend, it would come a foot or two lower, 
then, as a doubt crossed its wise little head. 
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it would whisk round the tree, and pre- 
sently peep at Harold from the other side. 
As he kept perfectly still it came down to 
the ground, and finally concluding it might 
trust him, it frisked about among the dead 
leaves of the last autumn, and sat up on 
its hind legs with a nut between its fore- 
paws, and glanced sideways at Harold, as 
if to say, " Don't you envy me ?" 

Then a companion joined it, and the 
two had a game of romps round about 
over the log on which he was sitting, even 
up the tree within a foot of which he sat, 
and on the branches over his head. They 
both sat still for a few moments on a branch 
about five feet above him, and looked down 
on him, one from each side of the bough, 
their bushy tails visible over the other 
side, so comically, that he burst into a 
laugh, and snapped his fingers at them. 
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whereat they rushed frantically up the 
tree, and kept a greater distance from 
him. 

Through the bushes the little golden 
crested wren with its crown of fire, the 
long tailed tit, russet and grey, the cole 
tit with it$ black cap, the willow wren 
with its sweet chirrup, the kitty wren with 
its echo of a robin's song, the modest little 
white-throat, the sturdy, thick-headed bull- 
finch, the redstart with its fiery tail, and 
numerous other birds of the woods and 
fields fluttered by, and engrossed his 
attention. 

The large white butterfly flapped lazily 
down between the tree trunks, the small 
tortoiseshell sunned its gorgeous wings 
in company with the. stately and still 
grander red admiral on a thickly inter- 
lacing bramble, and the golden shafts of 
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sunlight that lit up the shadows of 
the wood were filled with myriads of 
minutest gnats. The bee boomed by to 
the field of clover; and from the marshy 
banks of the rivulet that trickled through 
fern and rushes, over glistening pebbles 
and yellow sand, down to the turbulent 
sea-current, to be swept away unnoticed, 
the snipe rose and hovered in the air, 
tail-feathers and wing-feathers set on edge, 
and quivering in the breeze, producing that 
half drumming, half bleating noise, which 
has puzzled many a man to say whence it 
came. 

Then, if Harold grew tired of the minuter 
forms of loveliness around him, he had 
but to . look up and away over the broad 
water, and see the steely blues, delicate 
silver greys, fading greens, and gleams of 
purple sheen, that spread over its surface. 
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and mingled and intermixed, changed and 
varied with each pufF of wind, swell of 
steamer, or chance shadow of a scarcely 
perceptible cloudlet. 

Fussy tugs towing stately ships, colliers 
with dingy canvas, barges with sails tanned 
red and brown, yachts with lighter spars 
and snowy, cloud-like wings, and tiny dots 
of row boats, passed in quick procession 
up with the flowing tide. 

Then, if his eye grew tired of the glare 
of light from the water, it might rest 
for relief on an exquisite bit of colour 
in the foreground, a piece which he 
longed to be able to transfer to 
canvas. 

The out-building of the farm was roofed 
with a high, steep roof of red tiles, 
on which grew lichens of brightest green 
and purest yellow, in large and numerous 
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patches ; this roof in itself was a contrast 
to the white wall and dark green door below, 
and the fresh green of the meadow around, 
but what made it much more so, was 
the presence, on the roof, of a score of 
pigeons, which sat and preened themselves 
on the tiles in picturesque groups. Some 
were pure white, others delicate grey with 
sheeny blue necklets, some had plumage 
of a warm, rich brown, and others were 
so dark, as to be almost black. Shading 
his eyes with his hands, Harold made a 
mental picture of it, to carry home and think 
of afterwards. 

The thrush sang from a lofty branch, 
with its mellow, flute-like melody, and, 
merrier and happier still, the lark hung 
in the blue sky, and trilled so vigorously 
and clearly, with such force of expressed 
joy and thankfulness, that Harold felt his 
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very being permeated with the song. Surely 
this was happiness. Here, there was no 
canker worm of disappointed love to mar 
one*s life. 

Nature was always good, always true, 
always beautiful. He who loved nature, 
could have no cold spurning given him. 
He would be welcome to her as a lover, 
as a son, as a brother ; the closest relation- 
ship and the purest love. If Nature 
inspired love and reverence, and gave 
content, what necessity was there for intro- 
ducing the discordant element of man's 
passions therein ? 

The lark dropped down from the sky, 
and was met by his mate, and the two 
toyed together in wanton enjoyment of the 
beautiful day. Now floating on white-edged, 
quivering wing, now darting earthward, 
and then soaring upward, now pursuing 
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and now retreating, the two happy, light- 
hearted little birdies played together like 
children on a holiday. 

Strange to say, this broke the spell that 
was creeping over Harold, The two birds 
were in the enjoyment of happy and united 
love. He was separated from his love, and he 
might never again be happy. The thoughts 
which all the morning he had resolutely 
kept back, now surged up irresistibly. All 
his love and unhappiness came before him 
like a black cloud. The light, and health, 
and joyousness of all around him was a 
mockery of his deeper feelings. He rose, 
saying bitterly— 

"Nature is' not enough. Man is the 
nobler, and man will only be content with 
the companionship of his own kind." 
He walked sadly home to his lonely 
lodgings. 

VOL. III. £ 
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In the afternoon he went to the church 
which Christine attended. There at least 
he should see her. The Major and she 
sat in the chancel, and Harold ob- 
tained a seat on the opposite side of the 
chancel and facing them. He felt utterly 
unable to keep his eyes ofF her face for 
any length of time. He tried as hard as 
he could to concentrate his attention else- 
where, but he signally failed. Look at her 
he must, and, as he felt, with all his love 
and passion expressed in his eyes. She took 

not the slightest notice of him. Only once 

# 

did she meet his gaze. She kept her eyes 
rivetted upon the curate who was preaching 
— Harold's rival, Mr. Pearson. Harold 
tortured himself with jealous imaginings. 
Was .she in love with the curate? Why 
did she look at him so earnestly? There 
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was no need for that, other people didn't 
do so. 

Harold fidgeted himself about this until 
he became frantically jealous. He knew the 
immense advantage curates have over 
their lay brethren in love matters. He 
knew that if a new curate comes to a 
church, all the disengaged young ladies, 
as a rule, think they are in love with him ; 
and Harold could not bear the thought of 
Christine being in love with a fellow like 
Pearson, who, he thought, was not half 
good enough for her. 

One look she gave him, one long, earnest, 
reproachful gaze, so full of reproach, that 
Harold, not knowing what it meant, felt 
perplexed and troubled under it, a feeling 
that expressed itself in his countenance 
and was noticed by Christine, who gave it 
a different meaning. It looked like shame, 

£ 2 
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she thought. She looked at him no more 
in church. 

As they left, Harold pressed forward to 
speak to them, but was stopped by the cool, 
short nod the Major gave him ; Christine 
bowed slightly, and again Harold noticed 
that reproachful expression in her eyes. 
More than that, there was a hurt, sad look 
in her sweet face, which went to Harold's 
heart, 

*^What does she mean? What have I 
been doing?" was his constantly iterated 
cry to himself as he went homewards. 

For some days he patrolled restlessly 
about the principal streets, in the hope of 
meeting with some of the Stanhopes. At 
last he saw their carriage, and found Mrs. 
Stanhope and Kate in it. He stopped and 
spoke to them. He was received cour- 
teously, but not cordially, as of old, and 
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seeing that his presence embarrassed them 
and was not desired^ he bowed and left 
them. 

Hurt and annoyed as he was at thus 
receiving the cold shoulder for no assignable 
cause, his pride drowned all other feelings. 
He would not push himself into their society. 
On the contrary, he would avoid it, and 
the easiest way of doing this, and of for- 
getting his unhappy love, was by putting in 
execution a plan that had occurred to him 
several times. It was this, to dispose of 
his business, and with his fishing-rod and 
note- book, to wander through England's 
most beautiful scenery, enjoying the wildest 
sport he could obtain, and noting and ob- 
serving such things as would help him in 
his career as an author, to which he would 
devote himself, not as a means of earning 
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money — of that he had enough — but as a 
solace and occupation. 

It took him but a short time to com- 
plete his preparations, and after having 
written letters to his friends to acquaint 
them with his absence from Portwich, he 
set out on his wanderings with a feeble 
attempt at cheerfulness and enjoyment. 

One of the letters he wrote was 
this — 



" Dear Miss Christine, 
" The coldness with which you and your 
family have lately treated me, has hurt me 
exceedingly, because I valued your friendships 
and I do not know for what reason it^ was 
withdrawn. As I am independent of my 
b^usiness, I have given that up, and put into 
practice a long cherished plan of becoming 
personally acquainted with the more beau- 
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tiful and interesting parts of England. For 
some time at least, I shall be a wanderer, 
and in all probability I shall never see you 
again. I therefore write this letter as a 
farewell that I could not take personally. 
Though I shall not see you again, yet 
believe me, you have no more devoted friend 
anywhere than 

" Harold Featherstonhaugh." 




CHAPTER IV. 

CHRISTINE could not at first under- 
stand what it was that Harold had 
been guilty of, but Kate, whose perceptions 
were keener in such matters, explained to her 
as she herself understood it. To say that 
Christine was shocked, would not convey her 
actual impressions.. 

She thought that Harold had degraded 

himself for ever, that he had forfeited 

« 

all claim to the position of a gentleman 
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and a Christian. She knew of no lower 
depth to which he could fall. She was 
so thoroughly innocent and pure, that the 
idea of one whom she had set up on her 
pedestal of love to be worshipped and 
believed in, by his own act shewing her 
how unworthy he was to be placed there, 
gave her much sorrow. 

She could not get rid of the sorrow. It 
clung to her, like her love, and it was 
easy to see that it would last as long 
as her love. She had given Harold her 
whole heart. Notwithstanding that she had 
rejected him, she had felt almost sure, 
afterwards, that he really loved her, and 
that he would seek her love again, and 
should he prove his sincerity by doing so, 
she would have accepted him, and devoted 
her life to trying to make him 
happy. 
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It was, therefore, a sad blow to her 
to feel that she had put her faith 
in a reed, which was so easily 
broken. 

He had appeared such a perfect man to 
her, so thoroughly honourable and gentle- 
manly, and now, to find that her perception 
had been at fault, that she had been 
deceived in him. Oh ! the thought was un- 
endurable. 

Not contented either with sinning him- 
self, he had led a mere boy, compared 
to himself, into the lion's jaws. She could 
only think of his conduct with disgust and 
abhorrence. What she thought of him, in- 
deed, she hardly knew. 

It was hard to throw ofF her love for 
him. She could not do it. With her, 
first love was her only love. She had 
given the virgin affections .of her heart 
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to him, and no other, even if she loved 
again, could awaken the same emotions. 
They were gone for ever,, with all their 
sweetness and freshness, with all the bloom 
of youth, with all their blissful hopes, and 
tender fears — gone never to return. She 
had given him her soul in a kiss, her truest 
and best love had been his ! aye, and was 
his, that was the agony of it. She could 
never forget it. 

Yet, oh, horrible thought ! her lips were 
pure, save for his kiss; but his, oh! 
who and what had not tasted their 
sweetness as well as she? Oh, Harold, 
Harold ! 

With all this, there was also much self- 
accusation. She had told him a deliberate 
lie, when she said she did not love 
him. She had spurned the love he offered 
her. She had given him cause for despair. 
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Perhaps reckless despair had made him 
careless what he did. Perhaps it was 
her fault, perhaps she was responsible 
for his wicked actions. She was as guilty 
as he. 

After all, it was but once that she knew of. 
She was sure it was only once. He would 
repent, he would return to his own old self 
again — but his letter. 

He had gone away, and she would never 
see him more. She had driven him away ; 
and with all his reckless daring, and impul- 
sive spirit, he had gone out into the world, 
professedly a rover, with no settled occupa- 
tion to keep him steady, no hope of a 
happy home and loving wife to lead him 
aright. 

She vexed herself with -thoughts of 
possibilities of harm accruing to him. What, 
she did not know exactly, but the world 
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was full of pit-falls for the unwary, traps for 
the incautious, allurements from the path of 
honour. 

"Oh, that I had acted differently!" she 
said, as through the long sleepless night 
she mourned over her lost love. 

Kate had done what Christine dared not 
do. She had at once written to Harold, 
saying that her father had heard of his being 
at a *^ wicked place" on that night, and 
beseeching him, for all their sakes, but 
particularly for the sake of one, to explain or 
deny the story. 

The brave, little woman sent her own 
maid to post this, but she had, in her hurry, 
omitted to address the letter, and it 
being dark, the maid did not notice it, 
so it was posted without any address, 
and, of course, went to the Dead Letter 
Office, where they could do nothing with it. 
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as like most ladies, she had not put her own 
address in either. 

She told Christine afterwards that she 
had written, and the two impatiently waited 
for an answer. The rap of the postman 
each day made their hearts beat violently. 
Nothing came, except the letter from 
Harold quoted in the last chapter, from 
the tone of which, they imagined that he 
had not received Kate's note. As he had 
gone away without leaving any address, 
it was impossible to communicate with 
him. 

One evening, Kate, who had felt very 
tired during the day, went to bed very 
early, and Christine sat by her bedside and 
read to her. The work she read was one of 
great interest to both of them. It was 
a number of Harold's novel. Christine 
had just finished it, and laid the Magazine on 
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the bed, while she smoothed her sister's hair 
off her face, and tucked it into her night-cap, 
finishing up with a kiss. 

" Christine, do you not recognize the 
original of * Ailsa ?' " 

* Ailsa ' was the heroine of Harold's 
tale. 

"I don't know, Kate. I thought — per- 
haps—" 

" You thought, dear ? Why you know it is 
your own sweet self, and he has painted 
you very accurately. Oh, dear, I can't 
believe it'* 

" Oh, Kate, what if it shouldn't be 
true after all, and we have misjudged 
Harold !" 

" I should not be at all surprised. Mind, 
dear, I think Mr. Pearson told what 
he thought was the truth ; but it was 
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dark, and he may have been mis- 
taken/' 

"Oh, if one were only a man — one 
could then sift the matter to the 
bottom!" 

"If you were a man, dear, you could 
not love him." • 

" But I could be his friend. That would 
be better. But who told you I did 
love him, Kate? You are talking non- 
sense." 

" You told me, dear." 
" I am sure, I did not, darling." 
"Not in words, but I know " 
Christine pillowed her head by the side of 
her sister's, and whispered, 
" I did. so love him, Kate." 
" I know you did, dear, and you do now ; 
and we will neither of us believe this, and 
we will always think well of him, and that 
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he is noble, generous, and true, won't we, 
dear?" and she threw her arms around 
Christine, and pressed her to her loving, 
sisterly heart. 

** Shall we ever see him again, I 
wonder ?" 

"Sure to. If he is as much in love 
with you, as I think he is, he will come 
back again before very long. Have patience, 
Christine." 

" But I don't want him to come back, 
unless he can come to me, different." 

*'Hush, sweet! we ought not to judge 
him by this once. I think father was 
very hard upon him. He ought to 
have gone to him and said, ' Harold 
Featherstonhaugh, I am grieved to hear 
so and so. Is it true or not, upon your 
honour.?' That's what I should have 
done." 

VOL. III. F 
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" Papa is so — well, I don't like to say 
pig-headed — but that's what he is." 

"Obstinate, dear! and very strict in all 
such matters." 

", Ought we to accept this Magazine from 
him now, Kate ? You know it is he who 
pays for it." 

"Well, that is a difficult question, I 
don't know what to say. Papa would be 
very angry if he knew, but he need not 
know ; and I think, on the whole, we had 
better take it, as we have already accepted 
it. It will seem so unkind to refuse it 



now." 



Christine was very willing to be per- 
suaded by her sister, and she made no 
further objections. 

About a fortnight after the conversation 
just recorded had taken place, Mr. Pear- 
son called and saw Major Stanhope in his 
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library. The object he had in view will 
be gathered from the closing sentence of a 
long conversation. 

"I don't think Christine has any senti- 
ment other than that of friendship for you, 
Mr. Pearson, but you are at liberty to ask 
her, and she and you shall settle it between 
you. I will call her here, and leave you 
together." 

" Christine, Mr. Pearson wishes to speak 
to you," and the Major vanished. 

Christine blushed, instinctively guessing 
what was coming. Mr. Pearson handed her 
a chair, and being anything but a shy 
young man, plunged at once in medias 
res. He began with an airy self-confi- 
dence. 

"Christine, if you will allow me to call 
you so — no one who has known you so 
long and so well as I have done could escape 

F 2 
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the fascination of your charms. I certainly 
have not. On the contrary, they have played 
sad havoc ^dth me, and have brought me 
here to-day to tell you that I love you, 
and wish to be loved by you. I ask 
you for the honour of your hand — in 
plain words, Christine, will you be my 

wife r 

Christine rose. The flippant style in 
which he spoke, so devoid of the real, 
fervent passion she had once before listened 
to, the air of conquest which he wore, as 
if making quite sure of winning her, 
annoyed her, and made her disposed 
to treat him with but the scantiest 
courtesy. 

"Mr. Pearson, I don't think that any- 
thing has occurred during our acquaintance," 
she laid a stress on this last word, "to 
warrant you in supposing that I should 
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accept your ofFer. I must beg to decline it, 
thanking you, at the same time, for the 
honour you have done me." 

"Eh, what!** he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

" I cannot give you either my hand or 
my hearty Mr. Pearson." 

"I thought you loved me," he said, 
quite unable to believe that he, Mr. 
Pearson, the handsome Curate, was re- 
fused. 

She bowed sarcastically. 

" Do you love Mr. Featherstonhaugh ?" 

**Sir !" she exclaimed, with flashing eyes, 
and heaving breast. 

" I beg your pardon, I ought not to have 
put the question in that form certainly, but 
may I ask if your affections are pre-engaged ? 
I think I have a right to ask so much. Miss 
Christine." 
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" My decision is final, Mr. Pearson, 
I think it is useless to prolong this 
interview," and she moved towards the 
door. 

He opened it for her, and she passed 
out. He walked home a wiser and sadder 
man. 

She ran upstairs into Kate's boudoir, and 
throwing herself into an easy-chair, burst 
out crying, 

"What is. the matter, Christine?"* said 
Kate, anxiously. 

" Mr. Pearson has been proposing to me," 
she sobbed. 

"Oh!" said Kate, comically, "you ac- 
cepted him of course ?" 

"Kate!" cried Christine, emphatically, 
adding, "He said he thought I loved him. 
I wonder if every young man I know, thinks 
I am in love with him." 
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" I know one who does not, dear." 
"Oh, don't Kate! I have thought so 
much of him lately. I cannot bear to hear 
his name mentioned. I want never to think 
of him again." 

"Darling!" was all Kate could say; but 
she soothed her excited sister with kisses 
and caresses, and to put her quite right, 
took her hair down and brushed it slowly, 
an operation of which Christine was very 
fond. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE course of true love in the case of 
Godfrey Evans and Mildred Brown 
ran smoothly enough. As a curate of a 
country parish, he naturally had a great 
deal of time on his hands, and it was also 
very natural that he should spend most of 
his time with Mildred. So the weeks went 
by very happily to the young lovers. 

It did not pass very comfortably, however, 
to Mr. Brown. He was an easy-going man. 
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who liked rest and quiet It was nther 
annoying to him to find ^ Us house not his 
own," as he expressed it. Wherever he 
woit, he seemed to stumble across hb 
daughter and Evans making love to each 
oAer. If he went suddenly into a room, 
they were sure ix> be there, and he would 
rush out again with a feeling that he had 
nowhere to lay his head and rest The 
lovers looked upon the dining-ropm as 
their own particular property, to which 
diey resorted on every possible occa- 
sion* 

Now, Mn Brown was fond of a nap after 
dinner, but his enjoyment of it was con- 
stuidy marred by the knowledge, that 
Nfildred and Godfrey were wuting for him 
to come ou^ diat they might slip in, and 
that if he exceeded half-an-hour they would 
fed diemsdves mortally aggrieved* When 
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he returned into the drawing-room, first one 
would leave the room on some transparent 
pretext, and in a few minutes the other 
would follow, endeavouring to look as if 
it were quite an accident that they should 
both be out together. 

Even when the two " spoons " (and God- 
frey turned out to be a most awful spoon) 
consented to sit in the drawing-room with 
the others, they got as close together as 
they could, and conducted a surreptitious 
love-making, which they fondly imagined 
was unobserved. Mr. Brown, however, 
was an observant man, and while they 
thought he was absorbed in his papers, or 
asleep on the couch, he was watching them 
and fidgetting himself with their little, lover- 
like failings. 

He could say nothing to them of course. 
It was perfectly right and proper that they 
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should clasp each others' hands under the 
table-cloth, or that while they affected to 
read a widely-opened newspaper, Godfrey's 
head should rest on Mildred's shoulder, and 
she should incline her face until her cheek 
touched his forehead. It was perfectly right 
and natural, but it fidgetted Mr. Brown to 
see it. He was not accustomed to it, and it 
disturbed the even tenor of his way. Al- 
though he ssad nothing to the two most nearly 
concerned, he grumbled very much to his 
wife and Coralie. They were too good-natured 
to say anything to the affianced couple, 
and the latter grew more and more accus- 
tomed to spoon openly, and poor Mr. 
Brown suffered more martyrdom than 
ever. 

Godfi^y did not at all mind making 
love before Mrs. Brown and Coralie, but 
he was rather afraid of Mr. Brown, and 
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did not go to any very great lengths before 
him. It often happened that Godfrey and 
Mildred would be sitting together on the sofa, 
he, with his arm round her waist, and she cling- 
ing to him very lovingly, an attitude which, 
I am told, lovers are very fond of assuming ; 
and Mrs Brown or Coralie would open 
the door suddenly — they had quite got over 
any reluctance to disturb the lovers, if they 
wanted anything in the room — in which case 
Mildred would jump up, and pretend to 
be doing something else. Evans used to 
scold her for this, and say that she ought to 
sit still, because everybody knew what they 
really had been doing, and only laughed at 
their so suddenly springing apart But 
Mildred would not obey him, having a 
strong aversion to being caught so. 

One day the door opened suddenly while 
they were seated together in this fashion. 
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and Godfrey sii[^>oaiig it was (xi€ of die 
ladies, kept his scat, and held Mildred 
tightly, so that she cxwdd not jump away. 
To his own intense disgos^ however, it 
was Mr. Brown who came in and canght 
them. Mildred had the puO over Evans 
ever afterwards in like matters. 

In thesammerdme, however, their favour- 
ite seat was in a hoDow oak down in the 
delL Ton could dimb eaaly up its sloping 
trunk, and so reach a very comfortable 
hollow where you might at unob- 



It was here that Evans and Mildred sat 
one quiet, calm June evening, while the 
flush of the sunset steeped the landscape in 
its tender beauty. They had been talking 
soch lovers' talk as is sweet to those imme- 
diately concerned, but neither interesting 
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nor profitable to others. He had assured her 
that she was his first love, the sweetest 
assurance, methinks, that any one could 
hear ; and he had asked her, playfully, and 
to have the pleasure of hearing a like assur- 
ance on her part, if she had loved anyone 
before him. The answer was unexpected 
and unpleasant to him. 

"Yes, once." 

"Oh, I didn't know that," said God- 
frey. 

"Nobody knew it but myself. There 
was no love-making between us. He did not 
know I loved him. It is not so very long 
ago." 

" Did he not care for you ?" 

" No. I found out afterwards that he was 
in love with someone else, and, of course, I 
tried to forget him." 

" Did you succeed ?" 
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" Of course. Do you think I should have 
loved you, if I had not ?" 

"Was it — . Did it cause you much 
pain when you found out that he loved 
another ?" 

"Yes, I suppose it did, Godfrey. I can 
see it was only a fancy now — it was real 
enough at the time, though — to all intents 
and pmposes, you are my first love, God- 
frey. If I had seen you then, I should have 
loved you, but I had not seen you, and 
you must not blame me if I wanted to 
love some one. It is a necessity to a girl's 
nature." 

" I do not blame you, darling, but all the 
same I am not your first love, though I am 
quite satisfied to be your second, if I am 
your best." 

" You are- my best, and my only real love, 
Godfrey." 
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"Very well, kiss me, and we will never 
say any more about it." 

So the talk branched ofF to other subjects, 
and Mildred thought no more about her 
confession. 

Godfrey did, though. How could he 
help it, poor fellow? He had fondly 
imagined himself to have been the first 
enshrined in Mildred's heart, and he was 
naturally disappointed that it should not be 
so. He bravely battled down the feeling of 
jealousy which naturally arose, but he felt 
very sorry for Mildred herself. He was 
grieved to think that his bride, so sweet and 
pure, and good as she was, should once 
have loved in vain. 

He pictured to himself her disappoint- 
ment. He espoused her cause so warmly 
in his own mind as to identify himself with 
her, and to experience, through his intense 
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sympathy, all the mortifications and wounds 
of disappointed love. It was rather galling 
to think, that the being on whom he set 
so much store should have been ready to 
accept another man who did not appreciate 
her charms ; but he quite lost sight of his 
own annoyance in the keen and sincere 
regret that Mildred should have so suffered. 
She was the injured one, not he, and he 
would do all in his power, by his love and 
devotion to her, to obliterate for ever the 
smart she must have felt. 

He never said another word to her on 
the subject, and drove it as much as possible 
from his thoughts. It would crop up at 
times, however, in the silent watches of 
the night, when the mind was too active 
to sleep. He would imagine Mildred as she 
was before he knew her. He would think 
that she had looked for the coming of 
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another than he ; she had listened for the 
tread of other feet; she had stored up the 
glances of another; she had felt her heart 
beat fast with pleasure when another had 
sat by her side, her reveries had been 
filled with another figure, as lover and 
husband. 

He was so conscious, however, of the 
injustice, to say the least of these jealous 
thoughts, that he never permitted them to 
make any difference in his behaviour towards 
Mildred In a few months time too, he 
got used to the idea, and cared less about 
it. There was one photograph of her, 
however, that he ever avoided looking 
at. It was one taken before he knew 
her, and he fancied that the tender thought- 
ful expression that her face wore in it, 
had been the fruit of thoughts resting on 
her first love. 
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He guessed rightly who it was. There 
could be no doubt on that point, but it 
did not affect his friendship for his old 
companion. 

As the rector of Falconebury Parva was 
not likely to live very many months, 
and glad perhaps to get rid of the 
eternal love-making that was going on 
under his nose, Mr. Brown consented 
to their being married at once, on the 
curacy and his own allowance to his daugh- 
ter. The wedding was fixed for the first of 
August. 

Harold Featherstonhaugh was wanted 
to be " best man," but nobody knew where 
he was. Letters were sent to all the places 
where he had been heard of, but with no 
result. An advertisement was even inserted 
in the second column of the Times^ but no 
Harold made his appearance, so that at the 
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last moment^ another groomsmati had to be 
chosen. 

The wedding party was in the church 
and the ceremony partly over, when a 
tall, sunburnt man quietly entered the 
edifice, and made his way to a pew near 
the vestry door. Here he remained until 
the two were made one, and then he 
intercepted Mrs. Evans at the vestry door 
and kissed her, saying, " I take the privilege 
of an old friend, Mrs. Evans, and I wish 
you much joy." 

Why, Harold !" 

Harold^ old fellow, where have you 
sprung from? we searched everywhere for 
you, I don't feel half married, not having 
had you for my best man," cried Godfrey 
seizing both Harold's hands. 

" I was in Cornwall when I saw your 
^ather ambiguous advertisement in the ^imes 
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yesterday morning, and I travelled all day 
and night to get here in time to see 
you tmned off. You have beaten me 
hollow, old man/' Harold answered 
affectionately. 

" I am glad to see you, Harold. The day 
is a happier one now you are here," Godfrey 
said. 

The breakfast was over, and the happy 
couple departed. Harold drew Coralie aside, 
and said to her. 

*'My train starts at six o'clock from 
Falconebury, Coralie, I shall have to leave 
you soon." 

" Harold, you are surely not going to 
leave us like this? You must stay to the 
ball to-night, at least." 

" I haven't got my evening dress with me, 
Coralie, so I couldn't stay for that, and I 
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want to get away. I don't feel happy unless 
I am roving about/* 

*' But won't you go to Overslie ?'* 

" No, it was only for Godfrey's sake that 
I came over now. If I see too much of the 
old places, it will unsettle me. I was 
beginning to be quite happy," and he laughed 
bitterly. 

*' Don't, Harold, laugh like that You are 
not the old Harold at all. You don't look 
like him in the face. Although you are sun- 
burnt and have let your beard grow, you 
are haggard and weary-looking. I don't 
think it is right for you to fret so over poor 
Jenny's death." 

** I don't fret over that now, Coralie," he 
answered gravely, " It is another matter, 
altogether. I daresay I shall get over that 
too, in a short time." 
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" Tell me, Harold, what it is. It will do 
you good." 

"I will tell you, Coralie; I feel as if I 
must tell somebody. I have had nobody 
but chance acquaintances to talk to for 
months, and I sometimes do fed lonely. I 
will talk to you as if to myself, but you must 
not laugh at me." 

" No, Harold, that I will not. You are 
sure of my sympathy." 

He took her into his confidence about his 
passion for Christine. 

" I cannot get over it. It seems to increase 
every day. I love her more intensely than 
ever^ and if I thought there was the slightest 
chance of her changing her mind, I would 
go to her again." 

"Have patience, dear old Harold. All 
will come right in time. But how can you 
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expect her to learn to love you, if you 
studiously absent yourself from her? She 
has no opportunity of finding out your 
merits, if you have any, which I very much 
doubt/' she added playfully. 

He smiled a little, and said, 

" You have told me just what her sister 
Kate told me, but I am precluded from 
seeking her society by their unaccountable 
conduct afterwards." 

" Yes, I own that puzzles me, but still I 
think you did wrong to leave Portwich. It 
will give colour to anything that may have 
been said about you." 

" Perhaps you are right, Coralie. Well, I 
want to spend the autumn in Wales, and 
then, perhaps, I shall visit Portwich again. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, Harold. I wish you would 
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send me your address, that I may write to 
you, if I wish." 

"I will, you are a good girl to take so 
much trouble about me. Good-bye." 




CHAPTER VL 

THE summer was passing quickly away 
to most people, but very slowly indeed 
to Christine. Constant thinking about 
Harold had made her pale and fretful. 
Kate saw, with pain, that her sister's unfor- 
tunate love preyed upon her, and her heart 
ached for her. Both of them had come 
by this time to believe that Harold must 
be innocent, but how were they to prove 
it to their father's satisfaction. The boy. 
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Howard, would be able to tell them if it 
were possible to ask him, but it was not, 
and there seemed to be nothing to do but 
to await the course of events. 

Pearson took his rejection very amiably. 
His self-love was hurt, of course, but 
the sting soon passed away, and as his 
nature was not capable of very enduring or 
impassioned love, he soon forgave Christine 
and visited the Grange just as usual. So 
long as he did not bother her about love, 
Christine rather liked his company, for he 
could be agreeable enough, when self was 
not called into question. 

One day, Pearson went for a pull down 
the river in a skiiF, and at the boathouse he 
came across young Howard. It came 
on to rain, and a lot of fellows clustered 
together under the sheds. Pearson stood by 
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them, and could not help overhearing their 
remarks. Some one said, 

"Where's Featherstonhaugh ? Has any- 
one heard anything of him lately ?" 

" He's gone off to New Zealand, or 
somewhere, to wed some savage woman. 
He has been disappointed in love, they 
say." 

**Poor fellow!" said somebody, de- 
murely. 

Young Howard broke in, 

"You may laugh at him now. You 
wouldn't do so before his face, I can tell 
you." 

" Oh, he is a friend of yours, ain't he? 
Rescued you from bad company. Carried 
you away from Mother Judy's, didn't 
he ? and taught you to say your 
prayers." 

"Yes, and knocked you down, Felton. 
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You know you took me to Mother Judy's, 
and Feather came in and took me away, 
and you, like a blackguard, as you are, tried 
to prevent him." 

Felton, with an oath, stepped forward, 
and would have struck Howard, had 
not the other fellows interfered between 
them. 

Pearson's attention was attracted by 
the mention of Featherstonhaugh's name. 
When he heard that about Mother Judy's, 
he remembered what he himself had seen 
and afterwards repeated, and it struck him 
that he might have made a mistake. 
Now, Mr. Pearson was not a particularly 
nice fellow, but still he was honourable, 
and would not allow any mischief that he 
had wrongfully done to remain without 
an effort to repair it if he could ; so 
he called Howard away, and said to him : 
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"Did I not see you and Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh come out of Mother Judy's 
together, in the spring ?" 

"Perhaps you did," answered Howard, 
defiantly. 

" Well, don't be offended- I think, from 
what I have just overheard, I may have 
done Mr. Featherstonhaugh an injury. I 
told some friends of his what I had 
seen, and they cut him for it ; and 
I think he went away in conse- 
quence." 

" You are a confounded sneak." 

" Gently, gently, young one. If you 
will tell me how it arose, I may be able 
to undo the mischief I have done. It 
will be better for your friend, if you 
tell me all about it without being im- 
pertinent." 

Thus adjured, Howard made him ac- 
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quainted with the facts of the case. Mr. 
Pearson was very- sorry for what he had 
done, and it seemed the only right and 
proper thing to do, to go and tell the 
Major that he had made a mistake. This 
he did without delay. 

The Major was unaffectedly pleased to 
learn that Harold was not only guiltless of 
that which he had imagined him to be 
guilty of, but had also behaved in a noble 
manner towards another. He spoke rather 
sharply to Pearson, who accepted the rebuke 
with becoming meekness. 

Mrs. Stanhope was very much excited, 
and scolded her husband for believing the 
story in the first instance, until the poor 
man, who had not been scolded for years, 
went to his daughters for comfort; but 
they, having also learned the welcome news, 
snubbed him so, and were so unmercifully 
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cool towards him, that he went for two 
days' yachting by himself, ere he recovered 
his usual demeanour. 

Kate and Christine had a good cry 
together, over the way in which poor 
Harold had been treated. Christine felt 
almost happy again. A great load had 
been lifted off her mind. Harold was 
proved the honourable gentleman she had 
believed him to be. His innocence was 
established, and not only that, but his 
generous forethought for another. 

Her joy, however, was damped by the 
fact that she would never be able to have 
any explanation with Harold; that for all 
the good that might come out of this fresh 
discovery, it might as well not have been 
made. He was for ever lost to her, just 
too, when she had been made so fully aware 
of his worth. After the first joy of hearing 
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that she had not given her heart away 
unworthily, she fell into a deeper melan- 
choly than even 

" My dear," said the Major, to his wife, 
"Christine looks very unhappy. What is 
the matter with her ?" 

" I hope, love, you won't be angry with 
me," answered his wife, " but I think there 
was an attachment between her and poor 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, and she is pining 
after him, I fear/' 

** Pining ! nonsense ! girls don't pine 
now-a-days. I have not noticed anything. 
Why didn't you tell me before? Pooh! 
stuff! She only wants a change. We 
must get her away somewhere. That is 
all she wants. Pining ! nonsense !" 

"Very well, dear," said his wife, meekly, 
the Major seemed so put out, and " a soft 
answer tumeth away wrath." "I think it 
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happy, and often envied those natures 
formed of stifFer clay, whose faculties 
were not so fine and delicate as her 
own. 

So it is with fine organisations. They 
have a greater faculty of enjoyment, 
perhaps, than other people, but then 
their experiences of unhappiness are ten 
times more intense than others, and so 
the balance is more than fairly kept They 
are as silk to canvas, or as gossamer to 
silk. 

Christine sometimes felt comfort in the 
holy and mysterious calm of starlight and 
moonlight nights at sea. Even in this 
her mind was in singular sympathy and 
unison with that of Harold. In this, as in 
all things, they were but as the halves of 
one whole, they had twin tastes, twin desires, 
twin thoughts, twin sympathies, and twin 
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perceptions of the beauty and comfort of 
nature. 

Possibly, no two in all the world could 
have been more happy together than Harold 
and Christine, when once they fully under- 
stood each other, and had perfect knowledge 
of each other's past life and actions, without 
which, or deceived in which, they would 
not have full and truthful confidence in each 
other. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE quiet little seaside village of 
Penycoed had for a visitor that 
autumn, our lost hero, Harold Featherston- 
haugh. It was a charming spot, but 
exquisitely quiet and dull. This, however, 
was no drawback in Harold's estimation. 
All the day long he would be out on the sea, 
fishing, wandering up the mountain burns, or 
making expeditions to some mountain tarn in 
search of monster trout, which, by the way, he 
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rarely caught. In the evening, he would 
take a quiet stroll along the sands, with a 
book and pipe, or perhaps stay indoors 
writing at a new tale. 

So the days passed pleasantly enough. 
There was nothing to remind him of Chris- 
tine, as there was in more crowded towns, 
where every tall, good-looking girl he saw, 
made his thoughts revert with painful inten- 
sity to her. 

He felt quite content and happy, as 
one day's sport and exercise succeeded 
another. The weather was fine, too fine 
for fishing, but it made the hills and 
glens look more like fairyland than 
earth. 

He had picked up as a guide over 
the hills, a most enthusiastic fisherman 
named Owen Hughes. He was a young 
man, a shoemaker by trade, but always 
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ready to drop his tools and take Harold 
anywhere through the mountain solitudes 
to unfrequented streams and lakes. 

He was a skilful fly-fisher, and so 
was Harold, and on the common ground 
of their craft, they grew to be friends, 
though Hughes never forgot his posi- 
tion or presumed on his employer's kind- 
ness. 

One hot day they had followed a 
stream, from where it ran into the 
sea, up to its source in a small, deep 
tarn. They had picked up a trout here 
and there, but only small ones, and 
giving up their fishing, they bathed in 
the pool, and dressing, lay down beneath 
the shade of a rock for a smoke and 
rest. It was a wild and picturesque 
scene. 

On the opposite side of the tarn rose a 
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sheer wall of dark-coloured slate, that made 
the water at its feet look black and 
cold. Around the tarn, large blocks of 
stone, torn from the precipice above, 
were scattered in rude confusion ; confusion 
that was rendered the more picturesque 
by the tufts of fern that grew in 
every crevice, and the sea of short sturdy 
bracken that surrounded them. Beneath 
them, the stream dashed downward in 
white cascades, eddying pools and swift 
torrents, tossed restlessly from side to side 
in curve upon curve by projecting, water- 
worn rocks. 

The course of the stream was marked 
by the vivid green of its moist, mossy 
banks, contrasting strongly with the 
yellow, burnt up grass of the hill- 
side, and the gorgeous masses of heather 
that spread their purple and rose red 
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glory over each boss and shoulder of 
the hill. 

They smoked on in silence. Harold 
was curiously watching the countenance 
of his companion, who was sitting nursing 
his knee, and gazing at the rushing water. 
His face had a stern, rugged expression 
upon it, and the muscles of his lips and 
cheeks were working, " As if," said Harold 
to himself, " he were vowing vengeance on 
somebody. I don't think his thoughts can 
be very pleasant ones. Ah ! I wish 
I had something pleasant to think about. 
Look at Evans now, what a happy 
fellow he is. His love hasn't known a 
cross of any kind. By Jove! Hughes 
looks as if he wished to do somebody 
a mischief. Perhaps he has been un- 
lucky in love too. I must disturb his 
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meditations. Hallo, Hughes, do you like 
poetry ?" 

" When it is about Wales and the hills, 
Sir." 

" Listen to this." 

*' Round this purpled shoulder, like a pageant. 
One by one the mountain summits die ; 
Even as earth^s narrow outlines near us. 
Hide the infinite glories from the eye. 

" Homeward once again. Ah ! vanished mountains. 
Like old friends, your faces many a day. 
O'er the bowery woods shall rise before me. 
And the level corn-lands far away. 

" By the dreamy rippling in the sunlight. 
By the windy surgings of the shore, 
Up the thymy sheep-tracks thro' the heather, 
I must wander, glad of heart, no more. 

" Yet, I bear with me a new possession 5 
For the memory of all beauteous things. 
Over dusty tracks of straitened duties, 
Many a waft of balmy fragrance brings. 
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** Was it thriftless waste of golden moments ? 
That I watched the seaward burning West, 
That I sought the sweet, rare, mountain-flowers. 
That I climbed the rugged mountain's crest, 

** That I wandered up the narrowing yallcjs. 
Plying oft the angler's lonely art. 
Valleys deepening from the glorious ocean. 
Far into the mountain's silent heart. 

** Splendid glens, instinct with magic beauty, 
Glimmering lights among the tender green. 
Glancing waters trembling into hollows. 
Thro' the latdced branches dimly seen. 

Upward still to wilder, lonelier regions. 
Where the patient river fills his urn. 
From the oozy moorlands 'mid the boulders. 
Cushioned deep in moss and fringed with fern. 

*' That I wandered, treasuring the beauties, 
Unfamiliar forms to lowland eye. 
Filling all the soul with silent praises. 
For the glory of the earth and sky. 

** Jj^t me rather deem that I have gathered. 
On the lustrous shore, and gleaming hill ; 
Strength to bravely do the daily duty. 
Strength to cahnly bear the chancing ill.** 
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"That is fine. Sir, who wrote it?" 
" I don't know. It was published anony- 
mously in a book called ' Three All Saints' 
Summers/ 

** * Strength to bravely do the daily duty. 
Strength to calmly bear the chancing ill/ 

he repeated, " I must go back soon, Hughes. 
I am only wasting my time here, I wonder 
if I have gained strength to * calmly bear 
the chancing ill.' I came here to escape 
from sorrow, Hughes, I think; yet I 
am not sure that I can go back to my 
people, and lead a more useful life than this, 
with content now. I don't know, though, 
when I think of it. It is hard to know what 
is best to do." 

" Have you known sorrow. Sir ?" 
" If to bring suffering and death on one 
of the best of God's creatures, and to 
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bitterly repent of it; if to be disappointed 
in my dearest hope, is sorrow — then I have 
known it, intimately, too." 

*^Ah, so have I, Sir, You speak of 
bringing suffering and death to someone. 
Listen to my story. Sir. Hear what I 
and mine have suffered," said Hughes, 
vehemently. 

" Yes," said Harold, raising himself into 
a sitting posture. 

"Some three years ago. Sir, my father 
and mother, my sister Fanny and my- 
self, were as happy a family as any in 
Wales. My sister was a very pretty girl, 
and she was as nice as she was pretty. 
There was a lord who came here for the 
fishing, just like you. Sir ; and he used to 
come to our cottage to talk about fishing 
with me and my father. He saw my sister, 
and he loved her after his fashion. I knew 
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^ We hunted for her everywhere, but we 
could not find her. My father and my 
mother could never hold up their heads 
in the village after, and they both died 
from grief and shame before very long. 
Then, as I had nothing to keep me here, 
I went to London and got a job there. 
I walked about the streets every night with 
the hope of meeting my sister ; but I never 
saw her until last Derby day, when as I 
was going on an errand for my master, I 
saw her with a lot of painted ladies, in a 
waggonette, starting oiF for the race-course. 
She looked sad and ill, but yet she was a 
queen among them. 

*' I ran after them and called her name. 
She saw me and stood up with a scream. 
Then she fell forward, with the blood 
streaming from her mouth. She died in my 
arms a few days afterwards, and I came 
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back to my own hills and streams^ but I 
can't forget her. The rushing of this water, 
and you sitting there, made me think of 
her betrayer as he often sat by me. I have 
thought of going to a large town where 
there is more excitement, but I know I 
could not stand the sight of those poor 
women who walk about at night. It would 
put me too much in mind of her. Oh, my 
poor sister !" and the strong man bowed his 
head on his hands and sobbed. 

" My poor fellow !" said Harold, putting 
his hand on Hughes' shoulder. "I am 
heartily and sincerely sorry for you. You 
are more to be pitied than I am We ought 
not to give way more than we can help. 
Come, let us go up to the top of the 
mountain and see the sunset." 

They started up, and by the time they 
had reached the top the hard exercise and 
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the fresh^ bracing air from the sea had its 
natural effect, in making them both more 
Jight-hearted. 

The sun would not set for an hour, 
but it was close enough to the water 
to send a dazzling sheet of light across 
it to the golden sands of the bay. 
A dangerous " causeway " of rocks and 
pebbles stretched out for several miles 
seaward, its course marked by the more 
troubled water and the surf that broke 
over it. 

The bay was a very unsafe anchorage 
for vessels — there was no holding ground 
for the anchors, and its shape and the 
set of the tides made it a difficult place 
to get out of with a contrary wind. It 
was rarely that anything was seen there 
but the fishing boats,* and it was there- 
fore with some surprise that the two men 
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saw a yacht evidently making for the 
bay. 

*' What can she be running in here for ? 
She narrowly escaped striking on the cause- 
way," said Harold. 

"What rig is she? She is not a cutter 
or a yawl ?" 

" I can't very well see ; the sunlight 
is so dazzling. I think she is a lugger." 

Harold's heart beat faster, and the 
blood rushed to his head as he made 
this discovery. He thought of the Major's 
yacht ; but it surely could not be that. 
The chance was too remote. Neverthe- 
less he watched her with great interest, 
as she was anchored and the sails lowered. 
Presently a boat left her. 

"Can you see who are in the boat, 
Hughes?" he asked, trembling with eager- 
ness. 

I 2 
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"A gentleman and two ladies in the 
stem sheets^ I think; but it is so far to 

So it was, but the atmosphere was as 
clear as possible, and mountaineers' eyes 
are good. 

Harold at once leaped to the conclusion 
that it was the Major's yacht When 
the boat had dashed through the surf 
and been run up the beach by the boatmen, 
the people in her got out, and Harold 
himself saw that Hughes' eyes had not 
deceived him. 

"Never mind the sunset, Hughes, come 
down as fast as you can." 

"Is there anything the' matter, Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh ?" 

"No, only I think that yacht belongs 
to some friends of mine." 

They hurried down, Hughes wondering 
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why such a simple circumstance should 
excite his employer so much. 

Meanwhile Harold had time to re- 
flect. If it should be the Stanhopes 
who had arrived, he could not go and see 
them. They had withdrawn themselves 
from his acquaintance, and a meeting with 
them would be unpleasant to both parties. 
He therefore resolved to keep out of their 
sight, unless some happy accident should 
bring them together on the old terms. 
But, oh, that he could at least feast his eyes 
with a sight of Christine, unseen by her ! 

It would be difficult to avoid them 
altogether. They would probably go to 
the inn at which he was staying, and 
which boasted but one sitting-room. He 
said, 

"Hughes, I wish you would go and 
find out the name of that yacht, and come 
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and tell me. I shall be in the kitchen at the 
Cambrian." 

"Yes, Sir, certainly." 

Harold walked into the kitchen, and 
deposited his rod and basket in the 
corner. He had not been there long 
before the landlady bustled in, and said 
to him. 

" Mr. Featherstonhaugh, there is a gentle- 
man and two ladies in the coiFee-room. 
They want to have a sitting-room to them- 
selves, but I said that there was another 
gentleman staying here, who would want to 
use the room." 

" Who are they ?" 

** I don't know. He is a tall, old 
gentleman, like a soldier. The lady is 
his wife, and she has her daughter with 
her." 

^* What is the daujghter like ?" 
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"She is tall, and does not look very 
strong." 

"Look here, Mrs. Jones, don't mention 
my name. Say that I shall not require to 
use the cofFee-room for two or three days, 
and that they are quite welcome to keep it 
private." 

"Sure, you are very good. Sir. It will 
be a good thing for me, because I can charge 
them the more." 

" Very well. Tell them also, that if that 
is their yacht in the bay, it is not a safe 
anchorage." 

« Yes, Sir, I wUl." 

Hughes came in. 

" Well, whose boat is it, Hughes ?" 

" It is the Penguin, and belongs to a Mr. 
Stanhope, of Portwich." 

"Thank you, Hughes. Stay and have 
supper with me, I am going to stay 
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in here, to-night. The other room is 
occupied." 

Hughes accepted the invitation, and 
withdrew to make himself tidy. 

The landlady re-entered, and conveyed 
the strange gentleman's compliments to 
Harold, and his thanks for his courtesy 
and the hint as to the anchorage ; but the 
wind was too light to enable them to 
weather the point, so they had been obliged 
to put into the bay, but they would sleep 
ashore, and get out of the bay in the 
morning. 

"The tide does not suit them until 
three o'clock," said Hughes. " I think, 
too, they will have rather too much wind 
to-morrow, and in the wrong direction for 
them." 

" Why do you think so, Hughes ?" 

"I can tell by the sky. Sir, and the 
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swell is setting in, which always precedes 
a storm." 

" I think you are wrong, Hughes. 
At least, I hope so. Mrs. Jones, 
here are a few trout, which, perhaps, 
the ladies would like cooked for their 
supper." 

Harold was in a queer state. He 
longed to see Christine and yet he was 
afraid; and he could take his own course, 
either by staying on, in which case he 
would be sure to see them before they 
left, or by going away for that night, and 
so avoiding them. 

Hughes, seeing that Mr. Featherston- 
haugh's thoughts were pre-occupied, left 
him soon after supper. Harold sat by the 
fire smoking a long clay, and listening to 
the murmur of conversation in the parlour, 
or coiFee-room, as it was called by Mrs. 
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Jones, and straining his ears to distinguish 
Christine's voice- 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope, and Christine 
made themselves as comfortable as they 
could in the little parlour. To Christine 
it was quite a new experience. She 
curiously examined the old-fashioned pic- 
tures on the wall, one of which repre- 
sented the return of the Prodigal Son, 
who was clothed in buckskin breeches 
and top boots, shiny hat, and a cutaway 
coat. 

She could not make out for what use were 
intended those long cylinders of glazed 
white ware, painted with gay pictures, 
looking like gaudy rolling-pins, that hung 
on either side of the chimney-piece in Mrs. 
Jones' parlour, like they do in all the 
best rooms of the inhabitants of the Welsh 
fishing, villages. 
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*' By the way," said the Major, " I 
must presently step into the kitchen, and 
thank the gentleman who has given up 
this room to us, and sent us those fine 
trout. Some tourist, I suppose. Christine, 
what books are those on the table by 
the window ? Is there anything that is 
readable ?" 

Christine went to examine them. To get 
at them, she had to remove a thick bundle 
of manuscript. The writing on it was 
so suspiciously like one she knew well 
and had often gazed upon, that it gave 
her quite a turn. It was impossible 
that it could be his. She took up a 
book. 

" Here are Wordsworth's Poems, papa." 
She glanced at the title-page, and turning 
pale, she put her hand to her side and 
sank into a chair. 
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" What's the matter, Christine ?" ex- 
claimed her mother. 

She held the book open towards 
them. They saw written in a bold hand 
across the page, "Harold Featherston- 
haugh." 

" How strange !" said the Major. " I 
suppose he has been here some time, and 
left the book here." 

Christine went to her mother, who 
was regarding her with concern, and 
whispered. 

Perhaps he is here now, mother." 
My dear," said Mrs. Stanhope to her 
husband. " Perhaps, Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
is in the house now." 

" Eh, what ! the young fellow who gave 
up this room to us, d'ye think? I'll go 
and see," and suiting the action to the 
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word, he got up, and went into the 
kitchen. 

He approached Harold with outstretched 
hand. 

" Mr. Featherstonhaugh, this is a pleasant 
surprise, to see you here. I wish we had 
known before, we should not. have turned 
you out of the parlour." 

Harold was taken aback by this 
cordiality, so difFerent to what he had ex- 
pected. He shook hands with the Major 
and said nothing. 

"My wife and Christine are with 
me. Come in. They will be delighted to 
see you." 

"You are very kind; but I am very 
rough and untidy, and— eh — I prefer staying 
here." 

" Ah, I see how it is. You think we have 
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not treated you well, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh ?" 

"I do." 

" Let me explain and apologise." He 
told Harold what he had heard, suppressing 
Pearson's name, and how they had found out 
their mistake. 

Harold listened with folded arms 
and lowering brow. When the Major 
had finished, he bowed and remained 
silent. 

" Come, Harold," said the Major kindly. 
" We did you an injustice, but we will 
do our best to make amends to you* 
Remember, an old man is apologizing 
to a young one. If you won't forgive 
me, I will send my wife and daughter to 
you. Come, Harold, come in and see 
them." 

I shall have pleasure in paying my 
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respects to Mrs. Stanhope and your daugh- 
ter," Harold answered stiffly. 

He followed the Major into the parlour, 
and was so warmly welcomed by Mrs. 
Stanhope, who held out both her hands 
to him, that his pride almost gave way, 
but only " almost." He and Christine shook 
hands with each other, without daring to 
meet each other's eyes. 

Well bred people learn to conceal their 
emotions in society wonderfully well, and 
so Harold and Christine talked with the 
others in a perfectly courteous and satis- 
factory manner. 

They stole many surreptitious glances at 
each other, each wondering how the other 
was feeling. 

" What are you doing here, Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh ?" said the Major. " Trout-fishing 
is not at its best now, is it ?" 
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" No, but I get as much as I want. I have 
been working hard too, as yonder pile of 
manuscript will show." 

"What! writing another tale, eh? Ha, 
ha ! the girls* thought I did not know 
you were sending them the Magazine with 
your tale in, but I did, although I said 
nothing. I read it myself at the Portwich 
Reading rooms. It was not at all bad, 
Harold; the love scenes were very good, 
I thought. Where did you get your 
material from? I expect you have had 
plenty of experience in that line, eh. Master 
Harold ?" 

**I relied chiefly on my imagination, 
Major," Harold replied. 

" Oh ! well, you have a very correct 
imagination. Is the new work a love 
tale ?" 
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"Yes, in a great measure it is, 
Major." 

" I suppose you have been gaining ' experi- 
ence among the Welsh damsels, eh ? That 
would account for your stay. What's the 
matter, my dear?" to his wife, who had 
touched him under the table. 

"Shall we ring to have the supper 
things taken away?" she answered, frown- 
ing at him. The Major saw he had 
been "putting his foot in it" somehow, 
though he did not know in what manner. 
He wisely changed the subject to a safe one, 
and said, 

"Shall we have a fair wind to-morrow, 
Featherstonhaugh ?" 

"My guide says not. The wind has 
risen already, and it is in the wrong quarter. 
If you will allow me, I will just go aboard 
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the * Penguin' to-night, and see that she is 
properly anchored." 

" There is no need to do that, thank you, 
I saw to that myself. I did not leave it to 
the crew, as the anchorage did not seem 
a pleasant one. How long are you going to 
stay here?" 

"I do not exactly know. It depends 
on many circumstances." He glanced at 
Christine as he spoke, but she was looking 
down, playing with the buttons on her . 
dress. 

" I wish we had room for you to sleep in 
the yacht. Then you could come with us 
for a cruise." 

The conversation flagged, and the Major 
proposed a game of whist. It lasted a 
long time, and two at least of the players 
played so badly, that the Major lost patience 
and suggested that they should go to bed. 
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Harold once more had the pleasure 
of sleeping beneath the same roof as 
Christine, and with somewhat similar feelings 
to those he had before experienced. He 
found that Christine occupied the room 
next to his, and from his knowledge of 
the house, he knew that her bed was 
on the other side of the wall next to 
which his own bed stood, and that she 

« 

slept within four feet of him. He turned 
and kissed the wall that separated them, and 
listened for her breathings, if perchance he 
could hear them. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



BOTH Harold and Christine arose in 
the morning with lighter hearts and 
more cheerful countenances. There was 
something in the fact of their being near 
each other, which acted beneficially upon 
their spirits. Christine looked so fresh and 
beautiful when she came down to breakfast, 
that Harold fell in love with her anew. 
He breakfasted with the Stanhopes. 
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He had not, however, got over his first 

I 
feeling of wounded pride at being the 

victim of a false accusation, and he was 

rather inclined to hold himself, to a certain 

extent, aloof from the cordial friendship 

they offered him. He thought they ought 

not to have believed him guilty on 

anyone's evidence. Yet there were some 

things nearly as bad — some scenes of his 

past life that certainly would not bear 

examination. 

"Where are you going to from here, 
Major?" Harold asked as they sat at 
breakfast. 

"To Barmouth. Kate is staying near 
there with the Gilmans." 

"It is a lovely place, I am very fond 
of Barmouth. My friend, Evans and his 
wife are due there about this time. I 
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had thought of running over to see 
them." 

"If we could be sure of doing the dis- 
tance in the day, I should say, come with 
us," said the Major. 

"Well, Major, to tell the truth, I 
had thought of asking you to take me. 
How many men have you got on 
board ?" 

" Three." 

" Oh, there is room for four in the 
foc'sle. You must take me. Major," said 
Harold. 

" With pleasure, if you don't mind rough- 
ing it so." 

"There is no need for Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh to sleep in the forecastle," 
said Mrs. Stanhope. "Christine and I 
will sleep in the inner cabin, and 
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you and Mr. Featherstonhaugh in the outer 



one." 



"Oh, yes. I had forgotten that we 
could arrange it so. That will do very 
well," said the Major, who, however, did 
not like the idea of being separated from 
his wife. 

After breakfast Harold called the Major 
out, ostensibly to have a smoke, and said 
to him — 

"I am afraid you will think I forced 
my company upon you. Major, but the 
fact is, I thought I might be useful. Look 
there," and he pointed to the dull, leaden- 
coloured sea, which rolled in heavy, glassy 
waves, and thundered on the pebbly shore 
with an ominous sound, and to the sky, 
across which dark, hard-edged clouds were 
drifting slowly to the eastward, with the 
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lighter scud above them flying fast in the 
same direction. 

" In a short time. Major, the breeze that 
is driving those light clouds along at such 
a rate will descend lower, and. we shall 
have a tremendous breeze dead against us. 
See, it comes already. Look at the white 
water, over yonder. The wind is just 
taking oflT the tops of the waves." 

"It certainly does look rather bad. 
I shall be glad of your company, my 
boy, and also glad of your help. I really 
cannot trust the men at all. They seem 
to get frightened directly there is a little 
sea on. You, on the contrary, are as brave 
as a lion. It is quite a treat to see your 
eye light- up, when there is any difliculty 
to be overcome. You should have been a 
soldier." 

Harold laughed, and said, ''I am too 
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fond of home comforts, to be able to 
stand the continued absence which a 
soldier or a sailor must undergo. Fancy 
being away from one's wife and family 
for years at a time. Faith ! it must be 
awful." 

"When you get a wife and family, 
Harold, you may be only too glad to get 
away from them." 

"I don't believe that. I can conceive 
no greater happiness than to sit quietly 
at home, with one's wife the other side or 
the fire-place." 

"Grumbling because you don't take her 
out to a concert," interrupted the 
Major, laughing. " You must be in love, 
Harold." 

Perhaps I am. Sir." 

Who is the lady ?" asked the Major. 

Harold was on the point of saying, 
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"Your daughter Christine, Sir," when 
he was stopped by the Major saying, 

" Why, here comes one of my men with 
a very long face! What is the matter, 
Jim ?" 

"The sooner we get out of this hole 
the better, Sir. This 'ere swell has made 
the 'Penguin' drag her anchor a goodish 
bit." 

" Whew ! Is she dragging much now ?" 

"She isn't dragging at all now. She 
seems to have got a better hold ; but there 
is no knowing what she will do when 
the breeze springs up. It's coming on 
to blow. Sir. Ah, drat it!" he exclaimed, 
as his hat was lifted off his head by a 
sudden gust, and blown over the wall into 
the garden of the next house. 

" Will she hold all right until two o'clock, 
when the tide turns ? If we start now we 
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shall get carried on to the causeway," said 
Harold. 

"Yes, Sir, I think she will hold until 
then ; but we must be ready to start right 
at the time. Sir/' 

" Confound it ! My man Watkins said 
he knew this coast well, and yet he has 
led us into a regular trap. If the yacht 
drifts, we can't stop her; and if she gets 
ashore she will break up in no time with 
this swell." 

"There is no danger of that/' said 
Harold, " unless it blows very hard indeed. 
We could get five or six fishing boats to 
tow her out a little further." 

"Could we not tow her beyond the 
causeway now ?" 

" No ; the tide sets like a mill-race on 
to the causeway. We must wait. By-the- 
by, would it not be best for the ladies 
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to hire a conveyance and drive to Bar- 
mouth while we take the yacht round ?" 

" A good suggestion. We will go in and 
see what they say. Mary, my love, it is 
coming on to blow a little, and we may have 
a rough passage; would you not rather 
drive to Barmouth ?" 

" Yes, I certainly should," answered Mrs. 
Stanhope. 

" Oh, mamma, I shouldn't," Christine said. 
" I will certainly go in the yacht if papa 
goes. There is nothing I like so much as 
a good tossing. Do let me go, papa." 

"Well, but what does your mother 
say?" 

"Oh, I will get our landlord to drive 
me, and Christine can go with you. There 
is no danger is there, dear ?" 

" None whatever, my love. Featherston- 
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haugh is going to steer, and we can trust 
ourselves safely in his hands." 

Harold admired Christine's courage, and 
he was too glad to have her with him, and 
too confident in the seaworthiness of the 

* Penguin * to think of the presence of any 
real danger. 

They were on board by half-past one. 
As the tide slackened, the sails were set 
and the yacht brought slowly over her 
anchor. The word was given, the anchor 
tripped, the yacht's head canted to star- 
board, and they were ofF. 

The wind had risen until it was at times 
almost a gale, but it was puffy and un- 
certain. The precaution had been taken of 
reefing the sails as closely as possible, and 
yet even this reduction of canvas was 
scarcely sufficient when the gusts were at 
their height. 
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In the lulls between the gusts the sails 
flapped idly, and the way of the boat 
lessened, so that when a squall struck her 
she was driven well on to her beam ends, 
and had to be eased up in the wind 
instantly. 

Harold stood at the helm, his eyes alter- 
nately glancing at the sails .and at the water 
to windward to mark the white scud which 
gave him timely notice of the coming of 
the wind. The sky was clouding over, and 
the white ridged sea looked very gloomy 
and angry. 

To understand the danger of their situa- 
tion, let me once more describe the bay 
minutely. Through the centre of the bay 
ran the causeway, which they must skirt 
for seven miles before they could cross it 
with safety on an ebbing tide. The cause- 
way was to the left of them. To 
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the right was the curve of rocky coast, 
reaching some eight miles, its further 
extremity, or headland, being about four 
miles from the end of the causeway, so that 
the yacht, so to speak, had but a small 
loophole for escape out of a large net. 

The tide set against the rocks on the 
right, and they dared not sail too close to 
them, as they took off the force of the 
wind considerably, and if the yacht got 
under their lee ever such a little, and 
the wind suddenly dropped for a few 
minutes, they might be carried by the 
tide on to them. 

Hence their tacks in each direction were 
very limited, and their progress to wind- 
ward slow, the ^ Penguin ' not being by 
any means a fast boat, and better off 
a wind than on, though she was not very 
good on either. She was a comfortable 
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cruising boat, however, and so suited the 
Major better than a faster and '^cracker" 
boat would have done. 

"Oh, I do enjoy this," said Christine, 
who sat in the well close by Harold, as 
the boom swung over and the yacht 
heeled to starboard, at the commencement 
of another beat. 

"Do you?" said Harold, glancing at 
her sparkling eyes and cheeks, which 
the wind had made rosy. "Yoil would 
make a good wife for a man fond of 
yachting." 

She glanced at him, and then looked 
at some kittiwakes, that were circling 
round the masthead. 

"Oh, look at those pretty gulls. How 
close they come to the boat." 

"It holds a charm for them as well 
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as for others," Harold replied, mean- 
ingly. 

"Yes, they are looking out for food, 
perhaps," she said, wilfully mistaking his 
meaning. 

" Food for the body, which is their 
highest aspiration. Man wants food for 
his soul — for love,'' he added, in a 
whisper. 

She did not answer him, and as she 
had then to move her seat to the 
opposite side, to throw all possible weight 
to windward, their conversation was in- 
terrupted. 

" I say, Featherstonhaugh. I don't 
like this. We haven't made a hundred 
yards the last half hour," said the 
Major. 

"A little more than that, I think, but 
it is not very encouraging," Harold re- 
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plied, and stooping down, he looked 
under the sail at the rocks to mark the 
distance they had gained on that tack. 
His face looked so grave and anxious, 
that Christine was slightly alarmed, and 
asked him quietly, 

"Is there any danger?" 

"I hope not; certainly not if every- 
thing holds. The ropes are new, I 
think ?" 

" Yes, quite new, and very strong." 

" Then you must put your trust in them, 
and in my skill as a steersman." 

" I do the latter, with all confi- 
dence." 

"Christine, there is another craft- which, 
in sailor's language, I should like to steer 
through life." 

" Hush, please, now." 

" Only for the present, then." 
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"Cannot one of the men take your 
place at the helm ?" asked Christine. " You 
must be tired, I can see it is hard 
work." 

"I should not feel comfortable, Miss 
Christine. Do you know I am a sad 
coward? I don't like being driven by 
anyone but myself if the horse is at all 
spirited, and I don't like anyone else to 
sail a yacht if I am in her, and there is 
any danger. I am afraid of depending upon 
others. I always feel uneasy until I get 
hold of the reins or the tiller, myself. 
Then I usually feel confident that no 
harm will accrue." 

"I can quite understand what you 
mean, Mr. Featherstonhaugh. Oh, dear! 
what a gust. Weren't we nearly 
over ?" 
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" It was rather sudden. I wish it would 
settle down to a regular gale. I don't 
like this *blow hot, blow cold' sort of 
work. It is coming on to blow even 
harder than this, Christine, but do not 
be afraid. Keep as cool and calm as you 
can." 

She paled for an instant; but she 
was a high-couraged girl, and replied, 

" Do not be afraid for me. I 
can meet anything. I am not very 
timid." 

" Pardon me, but I know your character 
better than you do yourself — you are like 
me. You are very timid in little things, 
but not at all so in big things when 
necessity shows you that timidity is of 
no avail, and must be exchanged for 
bravery." 
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" I think you have read me aright. Are 
you timid now ?" 

^' No, certainly not." 

« Then this is a ' big thing ?' " 

"You have caught me. I am. afraid we 
shall have a hard fight to weather the storm, 
and get ofF this lee coast. This yacht- is 
built more on the model of freshwater 
yachts, and is scarcely suited for this very 
rough work. She is not large enough. I 
must prepare your mind for one thing. 
We shall not get to Barmouth to-night. 
We shall have to keep beating out like this 
all the night.'* 

" Oh, Harold ! Does papa know .^" 

" rU tell him when we have cleared this 
causeway. I don't want to unnerve him. 
He is not so young as we are. I tell 
you all this, Christine, because I trust your 
nerve and courage." 
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"I think I am worthy of your 
trust." 

"Major, I think we can clear the bar, 
now." 

"I hope so. We have been four 
hours coming so far. It is six o'clock 
now." 

A jarring shock that vibrated unplea- 
santly through each of them, was felt. 
The Major looked startled, and Harold felt 
his heart sink. The yacht, however, bounded 
on, and was safe (comparatively, that is) 
in the more open water. 

" By Jove, we touched !" 

" A close shave that !" 

" No damage done, thank God !" 

" Now for Barmouth !" 

" Not to-night. Major." 

"Why not?" 

" We must beat out for another couple 
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of hours, before we get a safe offing, and 
then it will be getting dark. We shall 
have to lie-to all night. Major. We can- 
not hit upon Barmotith in the dark. The 
entrance to the harbour is a very ticklish 
one, and the bar is dangerous. Am I not 
right, Watkins?" 

" Yes, Sir. We must get a good offing, 
and lie-to all night." 

" Good God ! but it's growing into a 
fearful storm." 

" Yes, but we cannot help it. Jim, take 
the helm for a while. We can take good 
long tacks now. Major, with your leave, 
I will pitch into some grub, and so prepare 
myself for the night's work. I should advise 
you to do the same." 

They sat round the swinging table, and 
made as comfortable a meal as the pitching 
of the little vessel would allow. After- 
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wards, Harold resumed his pos^ which he 
had very reluctandy quitted. The same 
monotonous beating to windward continued 
until dark, when the gale blew with sus- 
tained vigour, and not in gusts as before. 
They had now gained a tolerably good 
offing, and the lamps were lit, as they 
were in the track of the coasting 
vessels. 

" Major, it is high time we had the m^n- 
sail down and sailed under the mizen alone, 
which will be quite sufficient if we shake out 
the reef." 

The Major acquiesced, and the alteration 
was effected. The yacht did not now 
cant so perilously over, but the increased 
size of the waves made her pitch more 
violently. It was a dark night, but the 
waves were just visible as they rose up in 
front, with their white, creamy foam, and 
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swept astern with an angry sough. The 
little vessel glided over them in famous 
style. Harold eased her as she rode over 
them, to prevent her taking them too 
bluntly, otherwise she might ha,ve been 
overwhelmed and swamped. Constant watch- 
fulness was required for this, and so much 
presence of mind and skill, that Harold 
was determined to trust the helm to no 
other hands but his own. Still the strain 
was intense, and Christine saw that it was, 
and pitied and admired him with all her 
heart. 

The Major, knowing that the fewer there 
were on deck, the easier it would be for the 
men to handle the yacht, went below and 
Christine followed. Presently she emerged, 
well wrapped up in water-proof. She 
said — 

"I could not bear to stay in the cabin. 
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I like to see what we are doing, so I have 
come to keep you company. Papa is trying 
to get a little rest" 

" Are you sure you are well protected 
from the weather? If you are not, I 
shall not allow you to stay here ; but 
if you are, I shall be glad of your 
company." 

" I am perfectly well protected, and here I 
mean to stay." 

" Thank you, Christine. What fearful 
work this is ! How these great waves 
come roaring at us, as if each one would 
swallow us up! I have never been 
out on such a night as this. It is 
fortunate though, that it does not rain." 

As the roar of the tempest rendered 
it necessary to shout while conducting a 
conversation, they spoke but little. The 
time passed by slowly. 
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Harold's attention was so utterly en- 
grossed by the constant skill and exertion 
required, that he had no time to feel 
cold, but he felt very anxious for Christine. 
She went below two or three times to 
warm herself, but soon returned to her 
post by his side. He saw no great danger 
if the storm did not increase in violence, 
and if nothing gave way on board the 
boat; and if his life only had been in 
danger, he would not have cared a rap for 
the position he was in, but the knowledge 
that one so dear to him as Christine, 
shared the peril, made him rather nervous 
and excited. 

A new danger threatened them. He 
saw on the port beam, the red and 
green lights of a vessel bearing straight 
for them. If she came on in her 
present course, a collision was inevit- 
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able. It all depended upon those on board 
of her observing the lights of the 
' Penguin/ 

Harold was obliged to keep on his 
course, as he was going close hauled and 
under short canvas. It was the duty 
of the stranger to get out of the way. 
Still she came on, until the huge hulk 
and towering masts of a large sailing 
vessel hove in sight. Two minutes more, 
and unless she altered her . course, the 
yacht would be run down. She came 
on, another minute and she would 
strike. 

Christine heard Harold exclaim, 

" Oh God ! save Christine, oh God ! save 
Christine, my darling Christine." 

Then she gave herself up for lost, the 
huge mass was right above them. She 
held her breath in horror, as the ship rose 
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on a wave, in the hollow of which was the 
yacht. She heard a voice on board the 
ship scream out, 

« Hard a port." 

The ship swerved, as it appeared, in mid 
air, and passed astern of the * Penguin' 
by a few yards only. Her port light 
shone on Harold's face as she passed, 
and Christine saw that it was rigid and 
drawn, as of one suffering intense 
agony. 

He turned to her and said, 

" Darling, we are safe." 

In that moment she forgot all her 
womanly pride, and knew of nothing 
but his love for her and her love for him. 
She rose up and threw her arms around 
his neck, heedless of the men on deck. She 
kissed him on the lips again and again, and 
said in his ear, 
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"I will love you for ever, and be your 
wife." 

He disengaged one hand from the tiller, 
and clasped her to his heart in such a strong 
and passionate embrace, that it made her 
breathless. 

So was their mutual love confessed. In 
the midst of the storm, and at the very 
gates of death, they plighted their troth. 
In spite of the unfavourable surroundings, 
those two were happier than they ever had 
been in their lives before. He said in her 
ear, 

**Go down below and rest, darling, I 
command you." 

She said, "I obey you, love," and went 
down below and lay in the berth, 
thinking little of the storm, but marvel- 
ling much at the warm, rich flood of happi- 
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ness, that whelmed her in its delicious 
embrace. 

As for Harold, what did he reck of 
the storm, and the strain of steering, while 
all his trouble and love had been at last 
rewarded? The time then seemed short 
until the grey morning light shone in the 
east, and day broke over the tossing waste of 
waters. 

The wind was moderating fast, the vio- 
lence of the storm was past, the sleepy, 
tired crew hauled up the mainsail again, the 
yacht's head was turned for Barmouth, and 
with the wind aft, she sped away on a 
comparatively even keel towards the distant 
harbour. 

Christine emerged from the cabin and 
came to Harold, with a blush on her face. 
He bent forward and kissed her, just as the 
Major came up. 
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" Hallo !" he exclaimed. 

Both Harold and Christine looked 
abashed, but the former mustered up 
courage to take Christine by the hand 
and say, 

"Major Stanhope, your daughter and I 
love each other. May I hope that you will 
accept me for a son-in-law ?" 

" Well, eh, this is very sudden." 

" Not on my part, Sir, I have loved her 
since I first saw her." 

" Well„ I don't know what to say. We 
must see what her mother says, when we 
get on shore. Give Jim the helm, and go 
and get something to eat. Bless me ! Chris- 
tine's but a child." 

Harold and Christine went into the 
cabin, and there they had a blissful 
half-hour of mingled love, kisses, and 
bread and butter, with some bottled 
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beer to assist them. Very unromantic, 
no doubt^ to make love and eat at 
the same time, but very sensible, when 
the time was limited for the indulgence of 
both. 

"Why did you refuse me before, 
Christine ?'* 

" Oh, pray forgive me, dear Harold, I did 
not know what I was doing. I was so sorry 
directly afterwards, but of course I could not 
tell you so." 

" Then you loved me then, dearest ?" 

" Yes, dear ; shall I cut you some more 
bread and butter ?" 

"If you please. I think Til draw 
the cork of another bottle. Won't we 
be happy, darling? Kiss me, sweet," 
said Harold, pausing in his occupation of 
driving in a corkscrew, to reach across the 
table. 

VOL. III. M 
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No, not another, not for a long 
time." 

" I shall take it then, there. I say, Chris- 
tine, we ought to be awfully thankful we 
are alive." 

" Yes, Harold, I am too, but " 

" But I can't think of anything but that 
I love you and you love me, dear, isn't that 
so ?" 

" Yes. No, Harold, you really shall not 
have another. You are spilling the beer 
over my dress." 

"Never mind. Til buy you another; I 
shall have to buy you dresses and things 
soon, I suppose?" 

" No, you won't, I shall have a separate 
allowance, and I shall buy my own 
things.'* 

"Oh, is that the way they do 
it?" 
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"Yes, but of course I shall only 
buy what you think looks nice on 
me. 

" Everything looks nice on you, dearest. 
Do you like the way I dress ?" 

"Not very much, you must shave 
that beard ofF, and you must wear 
a frock coat and a nice hat, instead 
of that old jacket and horribly shabby 
hat." 

"Darling, I'd wear a pig-tail to please 
you/' 

" Shall I put the things away ?" 

" Yes, dear, after I've had another." 

"Come, come, young people, you must 
defer this sort of thing until we hear what 
Mrs. Stanhope has to say," said the Major, 
popping his head in at the cabin door. 
"Barmouth is in sight, Featherstonhaugh. 
Do you know the way in .?" 

M 2 
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" Yes, rU take the tiller," said Harold, 
springing up and leaving father and daughter 
alone to have a little cha^ which ended by 
Christine giving her papa a kiss, and a good 
hug, and saying, 

"You dear good papa!" which was an 
unusual outburst for her, she being usually 
most reserved and distant with her own 
relatives, in the matter of embraces, even 

* 

with those she loved the most. Perhaps 
her experience with Harold had demoralized 
her. 

They sailed in over Barmouth bar, and 
took up their anchorage, and then they 
landed and proceeded to the hotel, where 
Mrs. Stanhope, who had been most anxious 
about them, had her anxiety set at rest. 
The Major went to bed and slept all the 
morning. Mrs. Stanhope made Christine 
do the same. Harold went upstairs to 
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change his things, sat on the bed to rest, 
just for a second, and fell fast asleep. 
He did not awake until three o'clock, 
when he felt as fresh as a lark, and 
as hungry as a lion, which was a good 
sign. 

As he was dressing, the Major came 
into his room, and had some fatherly talk with 
him, with the result of which they were 
mutually satisfied. 

When Harold went into their sitting 
room, he was met by Mrs. Stanhope, who 
put her hands on his shoulders, drew 
his head down and kissed him, a method 
of showing her approbation of him as a 
son-in-law, which was incontrovertibly satis- 
fying to Harold. As kissing seemed to 
be the proper thing, rfarold took the 
opportunity of kissing Christine also, and 
it really was so very delicious, that if the 
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waiter had not come in with the table- 
cloth, there is no saying that he 
would not have taken another. I do 
not think that shyness was one of his 
virtues. 

After dinner, Harold and Christine went 
out into the garden attached to the hotel, 
for a walk. At one end was a shrubbery, 
which the happy couple entered, and were 
safe from observation. 

" Christine, my love, say again that you 
love me." 

" I love you, Harold." 

She offered no resistance to his indulging 
in as many kisses as he pleased, and he 
and she were in the height of love's 
felicity. He took her left hand, and 
measured the circumference of her third 
finger, after which he needs must kiss 
it. Then they walked on, he with his 
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arm around her waist, and his head bent 
low, whispering pleasant words into her 
ear. As they turned a corner, they came 
upon another couple engaged in a precisely 
similar way. Harold no sooner saw 
them than he waved his hat, and 
cried, 

" Who-op ! run to earth ! Hooray ! 
Godfrey, old fellow, how are you? Con- 
gratulate me. Mildred, this is Christine 
Stanhope who is soon going to follow 
your example. Christine, you have heard me 
speak of Godfrey Evans." 

It was a pleasant, happy meeting, and 
no four more joyous people existed than 
Godfrey and Harold, Christine and Mildred, 
on that fine September evening. It 
was the quiet after a storm, in a double 
sense. 

"Now there is only one thing," 
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said Harold, "let me have the pleasure 
of telling Kate, when we go to the Gilmans 
to-morrow ?" 

"You must not leave here to-morrow," 
said Mildred. '*You two must be our 
guests for a day or two, at least." 

So it was decided that Harold and 
Christine should stay with the Evanses, who 
noWy were quife able to take charge of 
two lovers with propriety, and the Major 
and Mrs. Stanhope went on to their 
friends. 




CHAPTER IX. 

HAROLD usually put his considering 
cap on while towelling himself 
after his bath. The morning after his 
engagement he was debating a knotty point, 
while employed in that wholesome operation. 
Should he tell Christine about Jenny, and 
how he came by his fortune, or should he 
leave her in ignorance of it ? 

It would be sure to pain her a little if he 
told her, for no woman likes to think 
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her husband has had any previous love 
affairs. ' That was the only reason he saw 
against telling her. There were several 
against not telling her. He would not 
begin with that perfect confidence that 
he believed to be necessary between husband 
and wife ; further, if at any time, she found 
out, as was quite within the bounds of 
possibility, what the circumstances really 
were, she would be offended at his reserva- 
tion of confidence, and it might cause 
a coolness between them. 

He decided to tell her everything, 
as soon as they had got over the strange- 
ness of being engaged, and what a delicious 
strangeness that is! It makes the heart 
beat with an indescribable emotion to reflect 
that now and henceforth there is another 
to consult beside oneself, that there is a 
being who loves us the best out of all 
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the world, whose . heart beats responsive 
to ours, who experiences exactly the same 
feelings and sympathies towards us as we feel 
towards them. One walks about with a 
delicious sense of possession, of possessing, 
and being possessed. 

What is there in the world to equal the 
first blush of happiness, consequent on being 
engaged? Not even the marriage day, 1 
think. As Harold meditatively rubbed his 
head with his towel, he said to him- 
self, 

" Christine is mine, my very own, I have 
her love for ever. She and I are to spend 
the rest of our lives together, to be a sort of 
dual being, to get accustomed to each others' 
ways and habits, to bring up children. Jolly 
little dears ! I wonder what we shall name 
the first. * Harold,' I suppose, or 'Chris- 
tine.' To grow old together. Aye, there's 
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the rub ; suppose we get tired of each other. 
Impossible !" 

The contemplation of his bliss made 
him so forgetful, that he put on his shirt, 
waistcoat, coat, collar and necktie, and 
brushed his hair, and then opened the door 
to go downstairs, conceiving that he was 
fully dressed, but, catching a glimpse of 
his bare knees, he discovered that he had 
forgotten a very important article of attire. 
He laughed at his absurd mistake until the 
tears ran down his cheeks, and then com- 
pleted his toilet. 

Godfrey was waiting for him in the 

sitting-room where the breakfast was laid. 

Harold rang the bell, and ordered a 

tankard of bitter beer to be brought in, as 

his breakfast beverage. The ladies came 

« 
in, and they all sat down and commenced 

their morning meal. 
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"Harold, you horrid creature! drinking 
beer for breakfast !" 

" Well, dear, I have seen you drink beer 
for breakfast." 

"That was on a particular occasion. 
Do you always drink beer for break- 
fast?" 

"Yes, dear, generally; but I will give 
it up, if you wish it," he said 
meekly. 

"Certainly, you must take what other 
people take for breakfast." 

"Yes, love." 

Evans choked himself with his coffee 
in endeavouring to suppress his amuse- 
ment at Harold's husbandly submission, 
of which he himself had also to par- 
take. 

Harold opened and read his letters 
of which there were three, and then as 
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a first step to establishing perfect unity 
between himself and Christine, he quietly 
laid them before her, for her to read if 
she wished. She took them up with a 
thrill of pride and love, and read them. 
One was from a publisher, offering him 
^20 for a hand-book on yachts and 
yachting. 

" Shall we accept the ^^20, Christine.?" 
"Yes, I think so," she answered, her 
whole soul quivering with delight at the 
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" Mildred, which would you like me to 
put on, my thick or my thin shoes ?" said 
Godfrey. 

" The thick ones, dear, like other people 
would do when they have to go climbing 
over rocks and things." 

The two sweethearts were impervious 
to this clumsy satire, and went on 
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deferring to each others* wishes in the 
most ridiculous fashion, to old married 
people that is, like Mr. and Mrs. Evans. 
It culminated at last, when Harold said 
plaintively. 

" May I smoke a cigar now, dear ?" and 
Christine answered reflectively. " Yes, 
you may, but only one." Evans could 
not control his laughter. Harold and 
Christine took it very good-naturedly, 
the former observing slyly ^^ experientia 
docety 

They went and sat on a bench in the 
garden, whence they could obtain a good 
view of the sea, now so calm and placid, 
that it seemed scarcely possible the events 
of the last night but one could have 
happened. 

"What is the matter?" Godfrey said to 
Harold, who was making vicious dabs at 
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the right side of his nose with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" I can't get tKis black off/* 

" There is no hlack there." 

" Yes, there is, just there, I can see it quite 
plainly." 

" I can see nothing but a little hollow in 
the bridge of your nose. You have had it 
broken some time boxing." 

"By Jupiter!" exclaimed Harold, "then 
it is the shadow in that little hollow that I 
see in certain lights. Why, how strange I 
never found it out before. I have been try- 
ing to brush a supposed black off for years, 
and I wondered why it always settled on that 
particular spot." 

" Clever youth !" 

Three glorious days passed away quickly 
and happily. It became necessary for 
Christine to go to Pentrepant, where the 
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Gilmans livedo and where Harold was 
invited to follow in a day or two. The 
last evening at Barmouth, the four strolled 
along the beach. It was a still, warm 
night, and the sea was brightly lumin- 
ous, and not only the sea but the sand, 
which flashed out sparks of light at each 
footstep. 

Godfrey had walked on with Harold to 
discuss some private matters of business, and 
Mildred Evans and Christine fell behind to- 
gether. In the course of the conversation, 
the former said, 

" I suppose Harold has got over Jenny's 
death now. We were afraid he gave way 
too much.'* 

"Jenny ! who was Jenny ?" said Christine, 
with an indefinable sinking sensation at her 
heart. 

"Don't you know how Harold got 

VOL. III. N 
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his fortune?" said Mildred in sur- 
prise. 

"No," answered Christine, looking very 
pale and frightened. 

"Then I did wrong to mention it. 
I ought to have left it to him to 
have told you. He would be sure to do 
so. You will hear it all from him. Miss 
Stanhope." 

"No, tell me now. He has not told 
me, and he has had three days to do it 
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" He has been too much occupied, dear, 
to think of it He will tell you in good 
time." 

" Mrs. Evans, now you have excited my 
curiosity, you must satisfy it. You know 
that I shall be very unhappy if you do 
not." 

Mildred was very much perplexed, but she 
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thought it would be best to give Christine 
at least the outline of the story. She did 
so. Christine said in a low voice full of 
pain, 

" Then I am not his first love." 

"Oh, Christine, you don't know how 
it pains me to hear you talk in 
that way. Harold may have had a fancy 
before, but you are his real first 
love." 

Christine shook her head. 

" Listen, Christine, I will tell you a story 
about myself. Before I loved my husband, 
I was in love with some one else, who 
chose another. In answer to a question 
of Godfrey's, one day I told him that 
he was not my first love, and that I had 
formerly loved another. Do you think he 
was angry with me, or even hurt? No, 
he only loved me the more, and treated 

N 2 
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me the more tenderly for it, and I love 
him all the more for his forbearance. Now 
just apply this to yourself. Do not 
be vexed with Harold, because it is jiot 
his fault, but say nothing at all about 
it, and do not let it make any differ- 
ence in your behaviour to him. Depend 
upon it, he will admire and love you the 
more for it." 

Christine said nothing for a little time; 
then she said, 

*'I should not so much mind his 
having loved another, but we should 
have to live on the money his first 
love gave him. I will never consent to 
that." 

" Will you wreck your own happiness and 
his, for a feeling of pride ?" 

'^ I shall do as I think best." 

At this moment, the two men stopped 
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and waited till the ladies came up. Godfrey 
and Mildred then paired ofF together, 
and Harold and Christine were left with each 
other. 

"Oh, Godfrey, what shall I do?" said 
Mildred, and she told him all that had 
occurred. 

Harold drew Christine*s hand within 
his arm, and clasped it there with his right 
hand 

" What a lovely night it is, dear." 

« Yes." 

Something in the tone of her voice, made 
him look closely at her. He saw by 
her compressed lips, just visible in the 
mysterious light of the stars and sea, and 
her averted eyes, that something was the 
matter. 

" What is it, dear ?" he asked tenderly. 

She did not answer. 
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"Christine, are you ill, or have I 
vexed you?" and he put his arm round 
her waist, which, however, she kept stiiF and 
unyielding. 

She gasped out, suppressing a sob. 

" You never told me about Jenny." 

" Whew-w ! Has Mrs. Evans been telling 
you about that? I think she might have 
left that to me." 

" Oh, do not blame her, she thought you 
had told me, and she mentioned it 
incidentally, and then I made her tell me 
everything." 

"She could not tell you everything, 
because she does not know everything. I 
was going to tell you very shortly, 
dear. There is nothing to be vexed at. I 
did not love her at all, I am sorry to 
say I flirted with her, and so made her 
love me ; and when she came into this 
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fortune and died shortly afterwards, she 
knew only me to leave it to, I give you 
my word of honour that nothing passed 
between us, that would prevent me from 
being a fit husband to a pure girl like 
you/' 

" Was it honourable to make her love you 
for sport ?" 

"No, it was not; but I think that is 
the only instance I have failed in honour. 
I suppose you mean to infer that my 
assertion, *on my honour,' is not to be 
believed ?" 

" I think you might more safely swear by 
something else." 

He checked the angry retort that rose to 
his lips, and answered, 

" Christine dear, we have proihised to be 
man and wife. Do not let us quarrel with- 
out sufficient cause." 
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" And have we not sufficient cause. Sir ?" 
she said, disengaging herself from him and 
standing still. "You won the love of 
an innocent girl for pastime, you trampled 
it underfoot, and you have the meanness to 
accept her dying token of forgiveness. In 
your place. Sir, I should have swept a 
crossing, rather than have touched a penny 
of it." 

He still checked his rising temper, for he 
loved her very much, and did not wish to 
lose her. He said, 

"Christine, you speak hastily now. 
Let us say nothing more about it until 
to-morrow. Then I will write you a letter, 
and tell you exactly how matters stood 
between Jenny and myself, and my reasons 
for accepting the legacy. Then you will be 
able to judge me calmly." 

" I do not require any further considera- 
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tion. I have made up my mind that I 
cannot live on the charity of your first 
love." 

Harold, with a patience, that after- 
wards seemed to him to be super- 
natural, knelt down before her and said, 

"Christine, if you will wait for me 
the years that must elapse before my pro- 
fessional income is sufficient to maintain 
us both, I will give up my fortune to the 
Falconebury Hospital, where it was first 
destined to go, and commence business 
again. Christine, I love you so utterly, I 
sink my own pride entirely and ask you 
to shew me mercy, and love me as you said 
you did, before.'* 

The demon of pride was too busy 
within her, to allow her even to be touched 
by his love and humility. She answered 
scornfully. 
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" Do not fear that I shall ask you to do 
such a Quixotic thing." 

He rose and stood before her, lookmg 
grand as he drew up his commanding figure 
to its full height, and said, 

*'Then is it your wish that our engage- 
ment should be broken off?" 

" Yes." 

As that fatal monosyllable was uttered, 
the heart of each of them seemed to give 
a great bound, then stop for a time, and 
then beat loud and fast 

" So be it. Give me your left hand." 

She held it out to him. He quietly drew 
the glove off, gently took the ring he had 
given her, off her third finger, and cast 
it into the glimmering surf. Then, with his 
head bowed down and his hands clasped 
behind him, he turned and walked home- 
wards, Christine keeping by his side, both 
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of them silent. At last he said in a cold, 
but courteous tone, 

"Miss Stanhope, I have been thinking 
that we had better not make this unhappy 
rupture of our engagement public until we 
have left the Gilmans. It will grieve your 
parents, and I should not like it to occur 
in a stranger's house. We shall be back 
at Portwich in a week, and then the 
truth may come out quietly. In the 
meantime we can easily dissemble a 
little." 

" I think you are right. Let it be so." 

When they reached the hotel, Harold 
took Godfrey's arm and led him away to 
tell him what had occurred, and to beg 
him not to take any notice of their altered 
demeanour that evening. 

" Tell Mildred I am not at all vexed with 
her. It was quite an accident on her part. 
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She must not say anything to Christine 
about it." 

"Cheer up, Harold, perhaps it will all 
come right yet." 

" Not very likely, old man/* 
" What shall you do if it does not ?" 
"God only knows!" said Harold des- 
pondently. 

Evans* heart was very sore for his friend. 
It was so pitiable to see him striving to 
keep his mastering grief down. He put 
his arm round Harold's neck and kissed 
him ; and when Englishmen kiss each other 
it is evidence of great sympathy and 
affection. Harold took it as such, and was 
slightly comforted. 

Miserable as Harold was, he was not so 
miserable as Christine. He could pace up 
and down the road and smoke a cigar, and 
try and divert his thoughts to the new 
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book he was writing, a book which, as a 
careful study of human love and passion, 
demanded much and intense thought. 

Christine, on the other hand, had no 
alternative to cling to. She could not see 
relief from grief in work of any kind. 
All she could do was to bear it. It was 
very dark with her. All the bright hopes 
of her life were suddenly shattered at the 
sunniest moment of their existence. Jealousy 
and wounded pride struggled for the mastery. 
Yet, through all, came the unwelcome feel- 
ing, that perhaps she had again made a 
mistake. 

Was it possible, she asked: herself, that 
this pride of hers was not only a failing, 
but a sin, her besetting sin, which would 
ever mar her happiness if she yielded to it ? 
It was possible, but the very possibility 
added fresh torture to her mind. In her 
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own room she dashed her litde head 
against the wall^ and wished she were dead. 
Sleep came at last, but the waking, the 
perception at once that something is 
wrong, the quick recognition of the cause, 
the wide awake freshness of the sorrow! 
Ah, reader ! I hope you have not known 
it 





CHAPTER X. 



CHRISTINE told Kate both of the 
engagement and its rupture, but 
kept her parents in ignorance of the latter 
fact. Kate was very angry with her, and 
for the first time in their lives the sisters 
had a quarrel. Kate vowed she would not 
*' be friends " again, until Christine made it 
up with Harold at any sacrifice of pride. 
So poor Christine, who had expected some 
sympathy from Kate, was disappointed. 
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She looked forward to the day when Harold 
was to arrive, because she wanted to see how 
he looked, and she wondered how he would 
feel. 

The morning of that day arrived, and 
Christine, standing at the dining-room 
window, saw a dog-cart, with two horses 
harnessed tandem fashion, dashing up the 
narrow road. It turned in at the gate, 
and she saw that it contained two gentlemen 
and a groom. The one who had the reins 
was Harold. 

"That was uncommonly well tooled," 
said Mr. Oilman, " Who are they ?" 

" Why, here's Featherstonhaugh !" said 
Major Stanhope, and he went out to meet 
him. Harold reined in the horses opposite 
the door, aware that he was being gazed at 
by many curious eyes. 

"Good-bye, Clinton. Thanks for the 
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lift," he cried, shaking hands with his friend. 
The latter took the reins, and lifting his 
hat to the ladies, drove off. 

Harold threw away his cigar and shook 
hands with Major Stanhope, who introduced 
him to Mr, and Mrs. Oilman. Christine 
was nervously undecided whether she should 
go out and meet her assumed lover, or 
stay where she was. She knew that the 
others were watching with natural interest 
to see the greeting between two newly 
engaged people. Harold relieved her 
of her embarrassment, by entering the 
room and going up to her, he lifted 
her hand to his lips and kissed it, 
at once a graceful and proper salutation. 
She was much disappointed at his appear- 
ance. She had expected to see him 
downcast and miserable, yet there he 

VOL, III. o 
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was^ as cheerful as possible, and speedily 
making friends with all about him. 

After lunch. Miss Oilman said to Chris- 
tine, "I want to show you some photo- 
graphs. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, will you 
come too ?" They obeyed. She took them 
to a sort of study at the side of the 
house, looking out on the hill-side. When 
they were fairly in the room she retreated 
to the door, and said laughingly : 

"Now, you won't want me. I daresay 
you can amuse yourselves for an hour very 
well together," and she withdrew, satisfied 
that she had done a very kind thing for 
the lovers, who must needs desire a little 
time for love-making. Christine blushed, 
and looked uncertain what to do. Harold 
shrugged his shoulders, and said — 

"The first act of the •comedy. Miss 
Stanhope, I suppose we must play it 
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out. Possibly you can find some book on 
those shelves to amuse yourself with for 
an hour. If you will permit me, I will 
take a chair on the balcony and smoke a 
cigar." 

She bowed, and taking a book at random 
from the bookshelves, sat in an easy 
chair close by the window. He took 
his seat just outside, and lit his cigar 
with the utmost deliberation, and puffed 
away in silence. Neither of them 
attempted the mockery of talking, but 
remained silent the whole of the time, 
each keenly conscious of the presence of the 
other. 

The comicality of the position struck 
him for an instant, and he smiled. Then 
he thought he should like to see how 
Christine bore it. He turned his head 
a little, and glancing out of the corner of 

o 2 
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his eyes, saw that she was leaning back in 
her chair, with her eyes closed. Her lips 
were quivering, and large tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

Harold got up, and putting his cigar 
down, knelt before her, and took hold 
of her hands, which she did not attempt 
to withdraw. He let go her hands, 
and still kneeling, he passed his arms 
round her waist, and lifted his face till his 
lips almost touched hers. Then she started, 
and pushing him from her, she rose, 
saying, 

"How dare you, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh? You have no right to treat me 
so." 

"Then I will take the right," he cried 
vehemently, and seizing her in his arms, 
he held her by force to his breast, and 
kissed her on the lips, cheeks, forehead an d 
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neck, controlling her struggles to be free, 
as« if she were but a child in his grasp. 

" I will have you Christine. I will 
force you to love me. You shall be 
mine. I will not let you go," he cried, 
in the fury of his passion ; and forgetting 
his strength and her weakness, he clasped her 
so fiercely to him, that she could not stand 
the force of the pressure, and frightened and 
fainting, she said, 

"You hurt me," and her head fell 
back. She had fainted for the first time in 
her life. 

It was Harold's turn to be frightened 
now. He laid her on a sofa, and tried to 
undo the fastenings about her neck, but 
in his eagerness he tore the delicate fabrics 
of her dress. He ran into a bedroom 
and fetched a bottle of water, which he 
applied to her face and head. 
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Consciousness soon returned. When 
she could stand up, she said 'to 
poor Harold, who was full of passion- 
ate apologies and protestations of love. 

" You have put it out of my power 
ever to love you now. I shall never for- 
get your insults. Do not touch me. I can 
walk as far as my room without your 
aid." 

She could not, however, for she would 
have fallen if he had not caught her in 
his arms. He took her up and carried 
her to her room, fortunately without 
encountering anyone. He laid her on 
the bed and left her there, then he 
proceeded in search of Kate, who 
was so much better, that she could 
walk about the house with ease. Having 
found her, he despatched her to Christine's 
aid. 
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At dinner time^ Kate and Christine came 
down together. The latter was pale, and 
Harold's relief at seeing her come down at 
all, was dispelled by Kate's whispering to 
him. "Christine's flesh is bruised all over 
by your violence." 

Kate was very angry with him now, 
and had for the time deserted him and 
gone over to the enemy. Christine did 
not interchange a word with him during 
the evening, but, fortunately for him, he 
had plenty to occupy him. There were 
several children in the house, and it was 
not long before he had them around 
him, chatting easily and pleasantly to 
them. Children always took to him at 
once, and he always retained their affection 
and respect. They were never too boisterous 
with him, and he never suffered them to be 
rude. 
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He had a peculiar power over them, 
such as very few men have. It arose 
partly out of his own intense sympathy 
with them, and his aptitude for mterest- 
ing himself in their affairs. They brought 
out what was best in his nature, and he 
felt happy in their society. Hence 
that evening Mrs. Oilman said to 
Christine, 

"What a happy looking young man 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh is. How his eye 
lights up when the children go near him. 
He is sure to make a good husband, my 
dear." 

After the children had gone to bed 
Harold got into a yachting talk with Major 
Stanhope, who was nothing daunted by the 
storm he had recently experienced. Then 
Mr. Oilman, who was an enthusiastic geo- 
logist, discovered that Harold had a smatter- 
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ing of that science, as indeed he had of all 
relating to natural products, such as birds, 
insects and animals, and carried him 
off to his sanctum, to show him his 
collections. 

When Harold got back to the drawing 
room, he found that Christine had gone to 
bed. When he went upstairs, he pencilled a 
note of apology for his conduct in the after- 
noon, and knocking at her door, slipped it 
underneath. 

There were several young men staying 
in the house, for the grouse shooting. 
The next day was a wet day, and the 
conversation at breakfast time turned 
on athletic sports, led in that direction 
by Adams, a big, burly fellow, who 
was in his own opinion, a noted athlete. 
Harold made the observation that the pur- 
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suit of athletics rather interfered with the 
capacity of the brain. 

"That shows you don't know much 
about them, Mr. Featherstonhaugh," said 
Adams. "You literary men think that 
the brain is everything, but muscle and 
strength count for a good deal in my 
opinion." 

"Of what use are they in the 
world?" said Harold, trying to draw him 
out. 

" Use ! By Jove, I've found my skill and 
strength of some use, I can tell you, at differ- 
ent times of my life." 

" Can you box ?" said Harold. 

"I should rather think so. If you had 
the gloves on with me, you would see 
whether I could box or not," said Adams, 
rather contemptuously, for judging by 
Harold's rather spare figure, which 
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always showed to poor advantage when 
he sat down, and his long, delicate fingers, 
he had formed but a poor idea of 
Harold's strength. He made a very com- 
mon mistake. 

"I should like to learn to box," said 
Harold innocently. 

*'Well, we have fitted up the big barn 
here as a gymnasium. We will go in 
there after breakfast, and you shall have the 
gloves on with me, and I will give you a 
lesson." 

"Thanks, I should be much obliged," 
said Harold. 

" Oh ! pray take care, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh. Mr. Adams is the hardest hitter in 
Wales, they say," said Miss Oilman. 

Harold smiled and answered, " Then he 
must be gentle with me." 
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" Oh, ril only just tap you. You need 
not be afraid/' said Adams. 

" Thank you, I won't," said Harold. 

Christine had sat by his side during 
breakfast, without interchanging a word 
with him, except to say, 

" Good morning." 

The ladies were allowed to come and see 
the boxing lesson. There was a great con- 
trast between the two men as they stood 
up. They were both of the same height, 
but Adams was big and fleshy, while 
Harold was lean, but muscular. When 
his arms were bared, the muscles 
stood out as clear and well defined 
as iron cords. As he took an easy 
attitude opposite Adams, Williams said to 
Roberts, 

" It's my opinion that Featherston- 
haugh has been 'kidding' Adams. He 
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looks by far the most scientific of the 
two." 

To the ladies, however, Harold seemed to 
have a more open guard than Adams, and 
to be decidedly inferior to him. The latter 
held his right arm so high, as almost to cover 
his face. 

" Are you ready ?" said Harold. 

" Yes." 

Like a flash of lightning, Harold's left 
hand flew straight out from the shoulder, 
and hit Adams under his guard, and then 
he stepped back and avoided Adams' return 
blow, without taking the trouble to guard 
it. 

" I told you so," said Williams. 

" I see you have had them on before," said 
Adams. 

" A few times," answered Harold quietly. 

In the next round, Harold got three 
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blows in, without receiving one in return. 
He soon saw that he could play with Adams, 
and he did so, warding off and avoiding 
every blow, and sending one in whenever he 
chose. At last Adams lost his temper a little 
and said, 

"Look here, you are quicker on your 
legs than I am, but I can lick you in a stand 
up fight. Keep your toe to that line, and 
let us hit as hard as we can." 

" I have no objection," said Harold, " but 
I really should not advise you to try it. I 
have the advantage of you, in having had 
lessons from a professional." 

"Come, don't be afraid, put your toe 
to mine. Now." 

They stood facing each other and on the 
watch. Christine hoped Harold would not 
be hurt. She saw they meant to hit 
hard. A sudden rally took place, and 
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Adams was knocked fairly off his feet, 
and deposited on the floor by a blow, 
that Harold appeared to deliver with 
the greatest ease, 

Adams got up and shook his head, 
saying, 

"Well, you certainly are the best boxer 
I have ever seen. Shake hands," and 
the two shook hands, all the better 
friends for the bout. 

"Come," said Adams. "I should like 
to beat you in something. Can you do 
this?" and he took a fifty-six pound 
weight in one hand, and lifted it high 
above his head. 

Now this was a feat that Harold 
had very often practised, and by dint of 
practice had taught himself to do much 
more. He therefore said, 

" Have you another fifty-six ?" 
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Another was brought to him, and he 
ranged them both on the floor before 
him, and stood for a moment straightening 
himself, and taking breath. 

" Harold," said Christine, " you are 
not going to lift both at once. I 
shall not allow it; you will strain your- 
self." 

He lifted up his eyebrows and smiled 
at her. She shrank back, blushing. He 
took a fifty-six in each hand, and slowly 
and steadily raised them up, until he 
held them both with outstretched arms 
above his head, then he slowly lowered 
them. 

A burst of applause followed this 
feat, and although Christine had now no 
claim upon him, she felt proud of him. 

Mrs. Gilman said to her, 

"I think, dear, that Mr. Featherston- 
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haugh is quite a darling. You are a 
very fortunate girl to get him for a 
husband" 

It may be imagined with what feelings 
Christine heard this. 

The rest of the day passed without 
anything noticeable occurring, except that 
Christine sang in the evening, and through 
an irresistible impulse, sang the songs she 
knew Harold liked the best. 




VOL. III. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE following morning Mr. Oilman 
carried Harold off on a geologizing 
expedition among the hills^ and Miss 
Gilman took Christine for a walk, on 
purpose to have a gossip about her own 
lover and Christine's, an occupation that 
was very pleasant to herself, but quite 
the reverse to poor Christine. Miss 
Gilman began by talking about Harold^ 
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as the apparent means of enlisting 
Christine's attention. 

"I think he is so quiet and gentle- 
manly, and so clever. Miss Stanhope." 

" Yes, he is, very." 

'^Is he a poet? he looks so sad and 
melancholy sometimes." 

Christine could not help smiling, 
although every word gave her pain. 
She answered, 

" He writes very nice verses, but he 
would be angry if you called him a 
poet." 

" Ain't you proud of him ?" 

" Yes," answered Christine, truthfully. 

"You seem to take it so coolly. 
Miss Stanhope. I was quite wild with 
delight when Edwin proposed to me. 
Are you not sure that you love him?" 

"Yes, I am quite sure." 

p 2 
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"WeU, I know he loves you. I can* 
tell by the way he looks at you, when 
you are not looking at him, that he 
does, but you are a most exemplary 
couple. No one would know that you 
are engaged, by only seeing you to- 
gether. How long have you been en- 
gaged ?" 

"Only a few days." 

"Ah, that accounts for it. You are 
shy with each other now. I know what 
it is. It is almost unbearable at first, but 
you will soon get over it." 

"How long have you been engaged?" 
said Christine, hoping to turn the tables 
on her inquisitive^ companion. 

" Oh, three months. We shall be 
married in the spring. When are you 
going to be married?" 

"I don't know." 
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"Have you not talked about it?" 

"I really don't think we have. What 

is your intended husband like?" 

*'He is not so tall as Mr. Feather- 

stonhaugh, but he is very like him in 

the face. How old is Mr. Featherston- 

haugh?" 

" Three-and-twenty, I think." 

" Don't you know ? hasn't he told you 

his age?" 

** No, nor asked mine. What profession 

is Mr. ? you have not told me his 



name." 



*' Jones. He is a gentleman farmer 
near here. Does Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
get his living by writing?" 

" No," said Christine. " He has a 
private fortune." 

She was on thorns the whole time, but 
she did not know how to avoid the 
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questioning of the eager, happy girl by 
her side, without being rude to her. If 
she could only get her to talk about her 
own concerns! 

"Oh, how nice, then it won't be long 
before you are married?" 

"It will be some time, I think. How 
is it Mr. Jones is not at your house now ?" 

" He has been away on business, but he 
is coming to-morrow. I am sure that 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh and he will like each 
other. Don't you hope they will ?" 

"Yes. You must be very quiet here 
in the winter. Do you go to any 
balls ?" 

" We went to two last winter," &c., &c. 
The current of conversation was at last 
changed, and Christine was persecuted no 
more that day, except by the numerous 
little allusions that were inevitable and did 
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not require any answer. Miss Oilman's 
privately expressed opinion was that Miss 
Stanhope was a piece of ice, and was not 
half good enough for that dear Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh. 

Harold was, in the meanwhile, under- 
going a somewhat similar ordeal with Mr. 
Oilman, but when it became too embarras- 
sing he could easily turn it off by some 
geological question. Mr. Oilman was de- 
lighted to get so good a listener, and so 
intelligent a critic, for Harold kn^w just 
enough of the subject to talk upon it with 
ease, as long as it kept to general questions 
only. Denudation, glacial action, erosion, 
shales, millstone grit, carboniferous lime- 
stone, and trilobites, were not terms out 
of a sealed language to him. He had the 
happy and unusual knack of being able to 
make the most of his slight knowledge in 
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conversation, and of insensibly acquiring 
more to be used on another opportunity. 
He was interested, too, in the wondrous tale 
told by the rich fossiliferous strata among 
which they had wandered. 

Presently they came to a quarry where 
some hundreds of men were engaged. It 
made one tremble to look at the human 
beings, looking scarcely larger than crows, 
which were perched up on the precipitous 
face of the excavation, loosening the stones. 

Mr. Oilman was well-known to the men 
from his frequent visits there, and they 
generally saved up any fossils they came 
across, for him. As he entered the quarry, 
the foreman came up and said, 

*' We've got something grand for you 
to-day, Sir. Please step this way." 

Mr. Gilman and Harold did so, followed 
by several quarrymen, who were anxious to 
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see the effect the prize would have upon 
the enthusiastic geologist. The spokesman 
pulled two or three boards down from the 
face of the clifi^ and said, " There !" exul- 
tingly. 

Truly, it was a sight to send any geologist 
into raptures. On a slab, about six feet 
in height and four in width, was the petri- 
faction of an organism of the past ages, a 
most perfect specimen. On the ground 
below lay the corresponding slab, which had 
been split .off, with the concave impression 
of the fossil upon it. Mr. Oilman was 
almost breathless with delight. He gloated 
over the stones with an expression that 
Harold envied.' What did Mr. Oilman care 
for worldly trouble, when he could solace 
himself so effectually with his favourite 
pursuit? Harold had no scientific hobby, 
and all other pleasures were evanescent. 
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Literature, which demanded the closest at- 
tention of all, involved quite as much pain 
as pleasure. It was never satisfying. When 
one book was written, one could not rest 
until another was commenced, so that a 

r 

literary life was full of anxious trouble. 
Such were Harold's thoughts, at least. 

Mr. Oilman saw to the packing of the 
stones on a cart himself, and rewarded the 
finders of the stone and the foreman* liberally. 
He then turned to seek among the heaps 
of loose stones for other additions to his 
collection. Harold helped him a little, and 
then fell to chatting with the men about 
their work and their pay, an unfailing source 
of conversation among the labouring classes. 
While doing so, a magnificent Scotch coUey 
dog came up, and after sniffing at his calves, 
proceeded to make friends with him. 

Harold admired it amazingly and asked 
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if it were for sale. He was told that the 
owner was at the top of the rock, but he 
would be down presently as they were 
going to "blast," when he could ask him. 
The man said that the "blast" was going 
to be an unusually large one; that they 
were going to put twice as much powder 
in the tube as usual, and hoped to blow 
down a good quantity of rock. 

Presently the men left their work, and 
retired to a safe distance from the scene of 
operations. A thin column of smoke rose 
from the burning fuse which was connected 
with the powder. Just then a cry was 
heard that a little girl, who had brought one 
of the quarrymen's dinner, was asleep close 
by the blast, having been unnoticed by the 
men as they retired. Men's cheeks were 
blanched with horror. The child's death 
was certain. The blast would explode in 
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a few seconds. No one dare approach to 
save her. 

Harold said to himself, "There may be 
time. The fuse sometimes burns slowly. 
If not, the end may as well come now as 
later. Here goes," and with the speed of 
a deer, he dashed over the rocky ground 
towards the child. 

" Come back !" roared a hundred voices. 

He heeded them not, but sprang on, 
amid a deathly silence. He reached the 
child, and snatched it up. He turned with 
flying steps, never so fast in his life before. 
A few huge leaps took him fifty yards ofF 
down the slope. 

There was a smothered roar; tons of 
rock and stone were detached by the explo- 
sion, and large masses were hurled through 
the air. He flung himself on the ground, 
face downwards, by the side of a mass of 
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rock. He heard the scream of the stones 
as they shot through the air, he heard thud 
after thud as they presently struck the ground. 
Some were very near to him, but his very 
nearness saved him. The heavier masses 
descended between him and the clifF, the 
lighter ones fell beyond him. 

It was over and he was unhurt. The 
men surrounded him, and lifted him up. 
They poured brandy down his throat, 
although he declared that he did not need 
it; the father of the rescued child knelt 
before him, and thanked him, weeping like 
a child. It was with difficulty that Harold 
could escape from their demonstrations of 
admiration. He did so at last, and went 
with Mr. Oilman, who said his nerves were 
too much shaken by the occurrence to go on 
with his geologizing, to the nearest" public," 
and they composed themselves, with a 
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hearty lunch of bread-and-cheese and beer. 

Harold himself did not feel shaken^ or 
even much excited by what he had done. 
It had all occurred so quickly. After an 
hour or two's lounging about, they walked 
slowly homewards. 

"Do me the favour, Mr. Oilman," said 
Harold, "not to mention this incident 
to anyone, unfil after I am gone, at 
least." 

"I really cannot promise that, Feather- 
stonhaugh, I always tell my wife every- 
thing." 

" Then tell her not to tell." 

" Very well, as you wish it ; but I expect 
it will leak out pretty soon. You will tell 
Miss Stanhope, I expect." 

"I don't think I shall," said Harold 
bitterly. 

Mr. Oilman looked at him, and thought, 
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" He is a queer sort of lover. I hope the 
two young people have not made a mis- 
take." 

When they all met at dinner, it was 
evident to Harold that the secret had 
leaked out. He found that he was re- 
garded with looks of interest, that told 
him plainly that Mr. Gilman had told his 
wife in confidence ; she had told somebody 
else in confidence, and so on. Christine 
had heard from Miss Gilman, and had 
experienced a bitter self-condemnation, as she 
thought, 

"This is the man whose love I have 
refused, through my pride. Perhaps, after 
all, I am not half so honourable as he is," 
and she determined that she would at least 
be friendly with him, and make herself 
agreeable as she sat next to him at dinner, 
to shew him that she admired his courage. 
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She was fated, however, not to sit next to 
him. He was late in coming down, and 
they had not waited for him, but had taken 
their seats at the table. 

As the guests were rather numerous, 
the chairs were placed very close together, 
and Christine's dress expanded over the 
seat set for Harold; so that when he 
came down, he did not notice that there 
was room there, and took a chair and 
sat at a corner of the table, next to 
pretty, vivacious, golden-haired Maud Ven- 
ning, to whom he devoted himself during 
dinner. 

He was anxious to escape observation, 
and withdrawing himself as it were from 
the others, he unconsciously, and without 
any meaning, confined his attention to Maud, 
who thought she had made a conquest 
and felt so vain of enticing another girl's 
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lover from her, that she encouraged Harold 
as much as she could, and flirted with him to 
the best of her ability. 

The other people were somewhat scandal- 
ized. Christine thought it was done on pur- 
pose to show her that if she would not have 
him, others were glad to do so, and she felt 
her resentment against Harold increase to its 
former height. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Stan- 
hope did not notice how unhappy both 
her daughter and Harold appeared, and 
she was much troubled about it. She 
did not tell her husband, wisely think- 
ing it would do no good, and he never 
dreamed that anything unpleasant would 
occur between his daughter and Feather- 
stonhaugh. As for Kate, she observed a 
dignified silence both towards her sister and 
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Harold. She had lost all patience with both 
of them, she said. 

The evening was a fine and balmy one, 
and the guests strolled out into the 
gardens and shrubberies. Harold presently 
found Maud by his side. She took his arm, 
and they wandered into the shrubbery, talking 
of various things. 

Harold felt his arm pressed against his 
companion's bosom, and she leaned heavily 
upon him. He thought, "She wants me 
to flirt with her, and why shouldn't I? 
I have none to say me nay, and a little love 
making will do no harm to either of 
us. It will be a diversion to me," and he 
passed his arm round her waist. She showed 
that she approved of the step, by laying her 
head on his breast. Somehow they came to 
a stand-still in a secluded spot. 
*' Really !" thought Harold, " five girls out 
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of ten, will let a fellow do what he likes 
with them. They are much greater flirts 
than we are. Now here's a fix, what does 
she want me to do now ?'* 

It was a " fix" most men would have liked, 
to press a plump, pretty, young lady in one's 
arms, to see the rapidly heaving bosom, 
the upturned face, and the ripe lips pouting 
in expectation of a kiss. Harold thought 
the best thing to do would be to kiss her. 
He gathered up her yielding figure in his 
arms, and stooped down until his lips nearly 
touched hers. 

The remembrance of Christine came 
wildly across him. 

^ Hang it ! it is awfully wrong, I can't do 
it," he said to himself. Then to her, 
"Maudie, if I had a bunch of mistletoe 
here, I might be tempted to kiss you." 

He released her, thinking himself uncom- 

Q 2 
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monly virtuous, and they walked along arm- 
in-arm as before. She was offended that he 
had not taken the opportunity of kissing her 
without a mistletoe bush, and the conviction 
came across her that he might prove to be 
her master in the ticklish game of playing at 
love, if she carried it on. 

As neither of them, therefore, cared to 
prolong the game, after a few turns round, 
they walked indoors. Everybody else had 
gone in, and their absence together had been 
the subject of comment. 

Harold walked in, unconscious of having 
done anything remarkable, but little Maud 
Venning, with her quicker perception, saw 
that she was disapproved of^ and it made 
her very cross, especially with Harold. 

All the elders were playing whist. Kate 
was not inclined to be friendly. Christine, 
he dared not approach. He cared for no- 
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body else, so poor Harold went out again 
to smoke a solitary cigar, and muse upon 
his wretchedness. 





CHAPTER XII. 



HAROLD spent the greater part of 
the next morning in his own 
room writing a letter. It was addressed 
to Christine, and was very long. In it he 
set out all that had happened between him- 
self and Jenny, not omitting anything. He 
concluded by saying, 

" I have thought it due to myself, that I 
should let you know all this, that you may 
see by what feelings I have been actuated. 
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You may perhaps judge me less harshly. 
Do not think, however, that I am suing 
for your favour now. I quite see from your 
demeanour towards me, that I can have no 
hope. I love you, and always shall love 
you, but I leave here in two days* time. I 
do not think it wise to stay as long as I 
originally intended, and I shall never cross 
your path again. 

"It seems an ill-fate that threw us 
together this time. I cannot, however, part 
from you, without one more interview. It 
may be rash, but I implore you to grant 
me this favour — I will not detain you five 
minutes. I want to feel one pressure of 
your hand, and to be allowed to kiss you 
once more, once only, in memory of an un- 
fortunate love ; and then I swear I will 
never trouble you again. 

"To-morrow the house will be full of 
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company, and there will be a dance at night. 
Give me the interview to-night, then. After 
dinner, you can leave the room by the door 
that leads into the conservatory. If you 
will do this, I will follow you. Grant this 
last favour to 

" Your faithful friend, 

« Harold." 



He despatched this letter, and in an hour's 
time, he received the following reply : 

"I will meet you as you wish, although 
I think the interview will be a painful one 
and will do no good. I may say at once, 
that after reading your explanation, my 
opinion is but slightly altered." 

" Then it is altered, if only slightly," said 
Harold, to himself. " I have got the thin 
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end of the wedge in, but I fear I shall get it 
no further. No, she is too proud to give 
way now. I must resign myself to 
living without her. I wish I had not asked 
for the interview now. What am I to say? 
Shall I make a last appeal ? Faith ! I may 
forget myself like I did before. What if I 
do ? She deserves it. She has been cruel to 
me. I will appeal to her against her pride 
once more, and then- if that fails, I shall have 
done all I can do, and the matter shall end 
so." 

Christine read his letter over several times. 
At first she felt keenly jealous of his having 
thought he loved Jenny, and the caresses he 
must have bestowed upon her. This feeling, 
however, gave way to sorrow for, and sym- 
pathy with, poor Jenny, and a consciousness 
that Harold had done all in his power to 
repair the wrong he had inflicted. 
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He had acted as very few men would have 
acted, she felt sure. Was he so very much 
to blame for accepting the fortune Jenny 
had left him ? What ought he to have done 
under the circumstances ? If he had given 
it up, to whom should it be given ? Who 
better entitled to it than he who had pro- 
tected its late possessor in the hour of sorest 
need ? 

Christine endeavoured to analyse her own 
feelings. She had refused to live on the money 
of Harold's first love ; but then Jenny was* 
not in reality his first love. He had only 
a fancy for her, and it was the poor crea- 
ture's own fault that she fell so much in love 
with Harold. Had she not acted foolishly 
herself? Would her father and mother look 
at it in the same light as she had done ? She 
thought not. Love is a powerful special 
pleader. She loved Harold intensely, yet 
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her pride was stronger than her love. That 
could not be right 

Oh, how sweet it would be to rest in his 
arms once again, to let him kiss her, and to 
kiss him in return, to hear him say " I love 
you." Only pride, surely false pride, stood 
between them. Would it not be better to 
give way? Yet she could not make the 
advances. It must rest with Harold. If he 
asked her again to be his wife, perhaps she 
might, but she would wait until she saw 
' him. 

So you see that matters were pretty ripe 
for a reconciliation. 

Harold went flapper-shooting in the after- 
noon, to a certain mountain tarn, where he 
had noticed a brood of young wild ducks. 
His hand was unsteady, and he shot very 
badly. 

" I want a good long walk to quiet me 
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I will go up to the top of Cader Idris to- 
morrow, and then I can avoid the dancing 
by saying that I am tired/' he said, and left 
the ducks in peace. 

Christine took unusual pains that night to 
make herself attractive, and she looked very 
charming when she came into the drawing- 
room. Harold thought he had never seen 
her look better. She had on a light blue 
silk dress, and in her hair she wore two 
large oxeye-daisies, that looked better in 
their simplicity than more gorgeous blos- 
soms would have done. 

She made herself agreeable to him at 
dinner, and Kate thought that everything 
was going on all right. She herself felt 

« 

happier, therefore, and talked to Harold 
playfully, as of old. 

"My fossil came home safely. Feather- 
stonhaugh," said Mr. Oilman. 
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"I am glad to hear it I was rather 
afraid those rough roads would have jolted 
it to fragments." 

" Yes, so was I. How do you feel after 
your geological adventure?" 

"Thanks to you," said Harold, gravely, 
" I have gained some valuable information." 

" Oh, come, you know what I mean. It 
is no secret now. Miss Stanhope must have 
told everybody." 

"She was the very last to hear of it," 
said Miss Oilman. "I am surprised Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh did not tell her." 

" It is nothing to talk about," said Harold 
coldly. " Frankly, I would rather not hear 
it mentioned. What is that noise ? Why, 
look, there is a body of men marching along 
the lane ; scores of them, what on earth are 
they up to ? They are stopping at the 
gate." 
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*' They look like your friends the quarry- 
men/' said Mr. Gilman. 

True enough, they were the quarrymen, 
more than fifty of them, and a lot of 
idlers from the village. The majority of 
them remained in the lane, while some of 
their number came up to the house-door and 
rang the bell. 

" What the deuce do they want ?'* said the 
Major. 

" It strikes me there'll be a row," said 
Adams. 

The ladies began to look frightened. 
A servant came in and said to Feather- 

« 

stonhaugh. " Please, Sir, it's you they 
want. They wouldn't tell me what it was. 
If I were you. Sir, I should go out by the 
back way." 

Harold laughed and said. "They don't 
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want to do me any harm I expect. Pray 
do not be alarmed, ladies." 

He threw up the window and stepped 
on to the stone plateau which ran in 
front of the house. They all rose from 
the table to watch the proceedings. As 
Harold appeared, the men trooped into 
the garden and arranged themselves in a 
semi-circle. In the centre was a child, 
a dog, and a man. After an awkward 
pause, Harold cried, " Well, my men, what 
do you want with me?" 

A big, burly fellow stepped out and said 
in very fair English. 

"Please, Sir, if you will excuse us 
being so bold, but me and my mates, we 
thought it .was such a plucky thing to 
save that little child's life the other day, 
and as you had said you liked this dog, 
which is worth his weight in gold, being 
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a thorough-bred one, we have brought him for 
you. The girl's father is a bad speaker of 
English, so they have made me speak for 
him. We all of us come to thank you, and 
he does in particular, and we have collected 
some money between us, and bought this 
dog for you, if so be as you will be good 
enough to take it. That's about it master, 
ain't it, lads ?" 

" Aye, aye ! three cheers, lads," and three 
ringing howls — for the Welsh people don't 
cheer, but utter a sort of war-cry without 
any consonants in it — rent the still evening 
air. 

The little child stepped forward leading 
the dog, which she shyly offered to Harold. 
He took the little girl in his arms and 
kissed her, passing her on to the ladies, 
who made much of her, and filled her 
pocket with fruit and other good things. 
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Harold patted the dog and attempted to 
speak, but he was so touched at this 
thoroughly Celtic way of shewing their grati- 
tude, that he could scarcely keep down a 
rising lump in his throat. At last he suc- 
ceeded and said, 

"My good fellows, I am more gratified 
than I can well express at this proof of 
your — your — well, your gratitude for what 
I did. I accept the dog with many thanks. 
I shall always value it, and it shall be cared 
for as well as a human being while it lives. 
I don't pretend to say it wasn't a risky 
thing I did, but I do say that I was 
amply repaid by my own satisfaction at 
having saved the little girl, and this present 
gift from you, is over and above what is due 
to me." 

"No, no." 
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"Well, again I thank you/* and Harold 
held out his hand to the nearest 

"Stop/' thundered the Major, "my friend 
Oilman has sent down to the cellar for a 
barrel of beer. We must drink the health 
of. this fine young fellow before you go," 
and the Major put his hand on Harold's 
shoulder. 

The mention of the beer was of course 
applauded, and presently a barrel was 
brought up and put on the steps. Mr. 
Oilman followed, quite excited, as in- 
deed they all were at the unusual scene, 
and with a huge, old loving cup in his 
hand. 

"Now, ladies, who will hand the loving 
cup to the men ?"- said Mr. Oilman. 

" Christine," cried Harold. 

" Christine, come along," said the Major, 
but Christine did not answer. She could 
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not control her tears at the welcome sight 
of Harold's honour, and she kept in 
the background unwilling to show her wet 
cheeks. 

"Shall I hold it?" cried little Maud 
Venning, coming forward in a cloud of pink 
muslin. 

" Yes," said Harold, vexed that Christine 
did not see fit to come forward. 

The cup was filled and Maud, quite in 
her glory, handed it to the men each time 
it was filled. Her arms got horribly 
tired, but she held out bravely. It was a 
curious scene. The rough, toil-worn quarry- 
men on the one side, and the fine 
ladies • and gentlemen on the other, while 
between them were Harold's tall figure 
standing on the steps;- and golden-haired 
Maudie all life and bustle. 

"Well done, little woman," said Harold 

R 2 
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to her, and she looked up at him so grate- 
fully, that he' could not but think he would 
not let another such opportunity as had 
occurred the previous night, slip away 
unused again. Why should he ? The loving- 
cup had been passed round, and mugs and 
glasses were in requisition to finish the 
rest of the beer. The Major had retired 
in-doors to find Christine, and give her 
a scolding. Harold and Maud stood side 
by side on the step. He put his hand 
on her shoulder, and said to her again — 

" Well done, Maudie." 

A voice in the crowd cried, "Three 
cheers for Mr. FeatherstaiFs young lady," 
and three cheers were given with a hearty 
good will. The quarrymea did not often 
see such perfect, piquante beauties. 

" Three more, lads," and again the men 
shouted their good wishes. 
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Maud was about to retire, but Harold's 
hand tightened on her shoulder, and she 
stopped. " What did he mean ?" she asked 
herself, with a quick fluttering of hope. 
The men burst up the steps to shake hands 
with Harold and Maud, and anybody else 
who would shake hands with them. Maud 
was never so frightened in her life before, 
as she was to find herself surrounded by 
these big fellows, who wrung her delicate 
little hand, and hurt her so, pressing her 
rings into her soft, white flesh, 

Christine came back in time to see Maud 
publicly honoured as Harold's aflianced, 
then she went quietly back to her room, 
and appeared no more that evening. 

The men departed quietly, leaving the 
disturbed diners to resume the con- 
sideration of the dessert, and to talk freely 
over the late singular occurrence. 
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Major Stanhope was very angry with 
Christine. He had not been able to say 
anything to her, as he could not find her 
alone, but he reserved his wrath until the 
morning. Mrs. Stanhope and Kate were 
excessively vexed with Maud Venning for 
" putting herself forward in that way." 

Harold ran upstairs to wash his face, 
which showed traces of emotion, and his 
hands which were hot and dirty. As 
he came back, he passed Maud's bedroom ; 
the door was wide open, and through it 
he saw the Scotch colley dog, and Maud 
herself, giving it some cake. He stepped 
in the room, and said — 

" You have taken possession of the dog, I 



19 

see. 



it 



Nobody else seemed to care for hirfi. 
You mustn't come in." 
« But I am in." 
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" Then go out again." 

" How can I, when the door is shut ?" 
he replied, pushing the door to^ behind 
him. 

" Please go away, Mr. Featherstonhaugh." 

He made no answer, but knelt by her 
side and caressed the dog. 

" Do go away !" she entreated. 

" Not until you have given me a kiss," he 
said. 

"I won't give you a kiss here." 

" Then I will stay." 

" Oh, please go. Do go ! Oh, what shall 
I do ?" and poor Maud began to cry. 

"I want to say something to you, 
Maud." 

"You shan't say anything to me here, 
Harold. If you have any regard for me, 
go away at once." 

" I will, Maudie ; but I shall have some- 
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thing to say to you to-morrow night 
between the dances. Come, doggie, and 
make friends. We must give you a 
name." 

He left the room and went down stairs, 
thinking, " What a brute I am ! I believe 
Fm going mad, I don't seem to care in the 
least what I am doing, and my head feels so 
queer. I certainly should not have done 
that, if I had been in my senses. I feel 
just like two men, one man does insane acts, 
and the other looks on and laughs. What 
a curious thing to feel oneself going mad ! 
It is the work of the fair Christine. I 
wonder what she will think when she hears 
that I have proposed to Maud Venning, as 
the insane man inside me intends doing to- 
morrow night. Ha ! ha." 

When he entered the dining-room, he 
found that the ladies had retired. He sat 
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down, played with the dog, which he named 
"Pen," for no particular reason, except 
that it was the first syllable of the name of 
the place he was then visiting ; and 
recklessly drank so much wine, that when 
he went into the drawing-room, he was 
obliged to take a " bee line " for a couch, 
and make a dash for it as steadily as he 
could. He found himself sitting by Maud 
Venning, and made violent love to her, 
clasping her hand under the shelter of her 
voluminous dress. Everybody seemed un- 
comfortable and ill at ease, so that it 
was not long before a general move 
was made for bed, whither some aching 
hearts and sleepless eyes were carried that 
night. 

It is needless to say that neither Harold 
nor Christine kept the appointment they had 

made. 

/ 



CHAPTER XIIL 



HAROLD, to convince himself that he 
had not had too much wine, sat 
down, when he got upstairs, and pulling out 
his desk, wrote for two hours, and com- 
pleted a short magazine article, which, by 
the way, was not the worst he had ever 
written. 

When he got up in the morning, he had, 
however, but a faint recollection of writing 
it, and it was not until he had read it over, 
that he could bring himself to believe that he 
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had written it. He went down to breakfast 
with it in his hand. There were two vacant 
places at table, one by Maud Venning, who 
had schemed to have it so, and the other 
by Christine. Harold took the latter, to 
Maudie's indignation, expressed by pouting 
lips, and a reproachful glance at him. 

" Good morning. Miss Stanhope." 

" Good morning, Mr. Featherstonhaugh." 

" What have you there ?'' said Mr. 
Gilman. 

" Oh, a tale I wrote last night after I went 
upstairs," said Harold. 

"Last night?" 

" Yes, why not ?" 

" Oh, I don't know any reason why 
not." 

" I suppose literary men write a tale ill- 
stead of taking brandies and sodas," said 
Adams, sotto voce. 
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** Which will you take — tea or coffee?" 
said Mrs. Gilman. 

" I don't know," said Harold, dubiously. 

" Hot coppers, eh !" said Adams. " Try 
this," and he pushed a bottle of Bass 
across. 

"Aye, that is better," quoth Harold, as 
he took a deep draught, "Now, I'll take 
some coffee, if you please, Mrs. Gilman." 

" What are you going to do to-day, 
Harold .?" said the Major. 

" I am going up Cader Idris." 

" Surely not on such a misty day as this." 
Yes, I rather want a long walk." 
Pray do not go alone," said Mrs. 
Gilman. 

"I shall have no company but my 
dog. Pen." 

"It is very dangerous in foggy weather. 
Coming down is especially risky. You may 
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Step over a precipice in the mist A young 
fellow was killed in that way this summer/* 
said Adams. 

" I am a pretty good mountaineer. I do 
not suppose I shall come to grief. If I do," 
he added, laughing, " I shall send Pen to 
tell you. Pen, old boy, come here. If I 
tumble over a precipice to-day, you must 
come and tell these timid people." 

Pen wagged his tail, as if he under- 
stood. 

" You must come and tell this lady. 
Pen," said Miss Oilman, pointing to 
Christine. 

" Pray do not joke upon such a subject," 
said Christine, holding out her hand to Pen, 
who went up to her and licked it. 

Maud had been trying to make friends 
with him without success, but he singled out 
Christine as an especial friend. During the 
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remainder of the time they sat at breakfast, 
he sat resting his beautiful head first on 
Christine's knee and then on Harold's. They 
both put down their hands to pat him at the 
same time, and they met. How the touch 
thrilled through both of them ! 

Harold and Pen started soon after break- 
fast. The former desiring to look at the 
* Penguin,' and also to give Evans a flying 
visit, walked down to Barmouth, and after- 
wards crossed by the bridge there, instead of 
taking the ferry opposite Pentrepant. It was 
therefore nearly midday ere he breasted the 
mountain side. The hard work consequent 
on the steep ascent did him good, and the 
healthful, bracing wind brought back a finer 
tone to his spirit. He resolved to enjoy the 
present hour, and forget all his troubles and 
perplexities. 

He soon rose above the mist, and laughed 
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at the predictions of his friends. Standing 
on a sort of promontory or shoulder, he 
gazed downward on a black tarn set in a 
wilderness of rugged stones, and upward at 
the frowning precipices, and the long, green 
slopes that wound between them, and 
remembering some verses he had read in the 
little volume from which he had before 
quoted to Hughes, he declaimed them to 
the echoing rocks, and the wondering ears of 
Pen. 

" Thou form sublime that drawest upward ever 
To airy points thy far receding slopes, 

Cathedral mountain, 'mid the thousand shrines, 
That lift their gorgeous steeples all around, 
Replete with heavenward praise, where every morn. 
The wild winds ring for worship j let me add 
My puny voice to all the mighty chant. 
That down thy sculptured aisles a thousand streams 
Chant, as they march white-vested. Temple vast, 
Great dome instinct with awe, and thought profound. 
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Whose silent regions and unmeasured space, 

Distil a sense of power and majesty^ 

Whose mighty walls of fretted rock, and slopes 

That front all aspects of the hollow sky, 

Whose forms that in their changes infinite 

Make thee complete in unity, whose vastness 

And grandeur, that do unimpaired embrace, 

The exquisite perfection of each part, 

Wrought with minutest skill, whose noon-day glory, 

Scored with black shades of deep cut masonry, 

Whose vaults, with lavish beauty studded, boss'd 

With cluster of huge angles, feathered o'er 

With foliage of all grace, whose marble floors 

Of airy lakes, that see the starry hosts 

March nightly by — whose proud head wreathed round 

With lightning storms — whose sudden, shouting rush 

Of hurricane, and tumult of swift winds. 

Whose winter torrents, and whose glazed snows, 

Yea, and whose gemlike flower most delicate, 

Nursed in a cleft of rock amid the spray 

Of waterfalls, all gloriously exalt. 

Thine awful Architect j I would bow low. 

Great mountain, in thy vast and silent courts. 

Filling my soul with worship unto Him, 

Who built thee for a temple to His praise/* 
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"Well, Pen, come along, or we shall 
never reach the top." 

The top reached, he sat down to rest 
in a corner sheltered from the wind, and 
where he could see the glorious panorama 
beneath him, which, however, along its 
most beautiful object, the river, was obscured 
by mist. He ate his lunch and gave Pen 
his, and took little note of the passage 
of time. Suddenly he felt the air strike chill 
and damp. Looking immediately below him, 
he saw to his alarm that the mountain was 
lost in mist. 

"Well, this is pleasant. Pen. It is five 
o'clock, and we shall not have much more 
daylight. I have to get home for this 
confounded dance too. We must start at 
once. Pen. I think I know the way." 

He ran down the slope until he entered 
the mist, when he proceeded more cautiously. 
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Presently he came to an easy grassy slope. 
"Hallo, Pen, we are all right now, there 
are no precipices in the way. Let us trot 
along," and he ran down with easy con- 
fidence that he was in the right track, 
although he could not see a yard before 
him. Suddenly there came the awful step 
into space, the agony of falling, falling as 
it seemed for hours, then the frightful 
shock which made him senseless. When he 
regained consciousness, he found himself 
lying on a cluster of ferns which had broken 
his fall. 

" Faith ! that was a tumble. Am I really 
alive ? I wonder how far I fell. It seemed 
a fearfully long way, but I suppose it couldn't 
have been very far, or I should have been 
killed. It is a merciful escape. Thank God. 
Let's see what damage is done. Leg broken, 
as I am a sinner. Nothing else I think, but 
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I am fixed here, that is certain. Hark, there's 
Pen barking above me. Poor fellow, I 
expect he is in a state of bewilderment at 
my sudden disappearance. Pen ! Pen ! I 
wonder if anybody is within hearing. Help ! 
help ! Oh Lord, my side ! I mustn't shout, 
that is evident, or the agony will make me 
faint. I have broken one or two of my ribs 
I fear. Oh dear, I could cry like a child 
if it would be of any good, but it won't. 
I must bear it like that Spartan fellow who 
let the fox gnaw into him. I shall have to 
be here until morning at any rate. Good 
God! suppose the fog still continues. I 
may die here. Pen, old boy, so you have 
found a way down have you, a more sensible 
way than mine." The faithful animal 
whined, and commenced licking his master's 
face. 

" There that will do. Pen, I'll reserve my 
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ablutions until I get home. Kick up a row. 
Pen, bark, somebody will hear you. Oh ! 
this is awful, I hope I shan't faint again." 

He made his position as easy as he could, 
but the pain he suffered wa3 great, and taxed 
all his powers of endurance. He had lain 
there about half an hour, when a thought 
struck him. He said, 

" Pen, are you a sagacious dog.? Do you 
think if I sent you away with a note tied 
round your neck, you would go and seek 
somebody to give it to ? You come of a 
breed which is almost human. I'll try 
you." He took a letter out of his pocket, 
and tearing off the fly leaf he pencilled on it. 
" I have fallen over a precipice, half way 
down Cader Idris, and have broken some 
bones, so that I cannot stir. For heaven's 
sake send help soon, or I cannot hold out. 
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Follow the dog back, he will lead you to 
the spot. Six o'clock." 

He took ofF a boot-lace, and passing it 
through the note, he tied it round Pen's 
neck. "Now, Pen, attend to me. You. 
must go away and find out a man, or call at 
the nearest house and let him read this note. 
Go." 

The dog sat up and whined. 

" Go," said Harold, waving his arm. 

Pen went a little way ofF, and then 
came back crouching on his belly as if he 
were saying, " I don't understand, but don't 
beat me." 

-'Now here's a fix. Perhaps he will go 
if I give him something to carry." Harold 
rolled up his pocket-handkerchief and gave 
it to Pen, who took it in his mouth. 

" Take that to somebody, Pen. Now go, 
be off, go." 
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Pen gave a yelp of delight as if he under- 
stood now, and set off at a gallop down the 
mountain. 

"I wonder if he does really understand 
what he has to do. Surely somebody will 
see him and stop him." 

Harold set himself to wait as patiently as 
he could, the return of Pen. It was cold, 

cruel work. The mist seemed to penetrate 
to his bones, and the injured places ached with 
a dull intensity of pain. The dark night soon 
came on, and passed away with a slowness 
that seemed almost devilish to poor Harold. 
The awful stillness of the mountain was 
unbroken by any noise, and it grew so 
oppressive to him, that he fell into a great 
fear which lasted for some time. Then he 
began to see visions, and dream dreams 
of pleasant wanderings by brookside and 
ferny hill, of eyes lit with love laughter ; 
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then he lost consciousness again and became 
delirious with pain, cold, and the utter 
stillness. 

Meanwhile, Pen had got it into his 
sagacious head, that he was to go to Pentre- 
pant, and knowing only the way by which 
he and his master had come, he went down 
to the bridge, across into Barmouth, and 
then back along the other side of the estuary. 
He avoided all the people whom he met, 
fearing lest he should be deprived of his 
burden. Once he met a lot of boys who 
gave chase to him, and he fled into the 
mountains, and lost his way, and wandered 
about till past midnight. At last the poor 
beast's courage gave way, and sitting on 
his haunches, he gave vent to a series of 
melancholy howls. Suddenly he pricked up 
his ears, he had heard an answering howl. 
He trotted in the direction of the sound. 
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As dinner passed away without Harold 
making his appearance, speculation was rife 
as to the reason. Various opinions were 
expressed. Some were of opinion, that he 
had stayed to dine with his friend £van% 
and would appear in the course of the 
evening. This supposition at last was almost 
universally accepted, but one or two looking 
at Cader Idris, the greater part of which 
was enveloped in mist, experienced a fear 
that they did not like to put in words. 
No one joked as they had done in the 
morning. 

The guests arrived, and the ball was at 
its height. Christine pleaded fatigue and 
danced but very little. Maudie reserved the 
dance before supper for Harold, but he did 
not appear to claim it, and having refused 
more eligible partners, she had to be taken 
in by an old fogey. 
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Major Stanhope came and sat by Christine 
and said, 

*' I am getting rather anxious about Harold. 
Can you suggest any reason for his keeping 
away to-night ?" 
No, papa." 
Have you and he quarrelled ?" 

"Yes," answered Christine, who was 
compelled to answer truthfully to a plain 
question. 

" Ah, I thought so, that is the reason he 
keeps away. I expected he would be annoyed 
with you last night. I hope you will not 
fail to apologise to him, and take care that 
you put it right with him," said the Major, 
who felt very angry. 

Christine said nothing. 

The Major went to Mr. Oilman, and 
said, 

"Do not be alarmed at Mr. Feather- 
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stonhaugh's absence. It appears that he 
and my daughter have had a lover's 
quarrel. He will turn up all right to-mor- 



row. 



Maud Venning had overheard the Major's 
speech, and she said, 

" Mr. Gilman, I am sure that Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh would have come if he 
could. He told me he would. I am so 
frightened lest something should have 
happened to him." 

" Hush, child, do not make matters worse 
by bringing yourself in," said Mrs. Oilman, 
who was annoyed at what she called Maud's 
'flighty' conduct. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning, 
and the dancers stood up for a quad- 
rille. A large dog bounded in through 
the open window, and stood barking in the 
middle of the room. 
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"It is Harold's dog," said Maudie. 
"Come here. Pen, what have you got in 
your mouth ?" 

Pen took no notice of her, but seeing 
Christine, ran to her and stood up, placing 
his muddy paws on her dress. She did not 
heed that, however, for she saw the letter. 
The morning's conversation came into her 
head. She could not repress a slight scream, 
that brought everybody around her. She 
took the note and read it, looking as white 
as marble. She handed it to her father, 
who read it out. Maud Venning went into 
hysterics, but came to, finding that nobody 
paid any attention to her. A hurried con- 
sultation was held as to the best thing to be 
done. 

" As soon as it is daylight, we will go and 
search for him." 
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" Will you wait until daylight, when he is 
perhaps dying with exposure? Look, this 
note was written at six o'clock. I shall 
go at once,*' said Christine. 

You must not go," said one. 

You would do no good," said another. 

"She shall do what she likes," said her 
father, who admired her courage. 

Christine left the room at once to throw 
off her ball dress, and put on thicker and 
warmer clothing. 

" If she is bent upon going," said Mr. 
Oilman. "She shall have Florry's donkey, 
with a side saddle. She can then carry up 
some restoratives." 

Lanterns were procured, and two long 
poles, a blanket and some rope to construct 
a litter, and the expedition started. All the 
young men went, and Mrs. Oilman's ball 
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was broken up an hour earlier than she 
intended. She did not mind in the least, 
but set to work to have the most convenient 
room prepared for Harold's reception. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



THE search party crossed the river in 
a ferry boat, and landed at the foot 
of Cader Idris. Pen accompanied them, 
but this was new ground to him, and he 
hung behind, as if he thought they were 
going the wrong way. They proceeded 
upwards as fast as they could in the dark, 
but still the dog gave no sign, and they could 
see nothing. Christine was in such a state 
of nervous excitement and anxiety, that she 
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could not sit still on her donkey, but got ofF 
and walked by its side. 

" If we go much further we shall be at the 
top," said Adams. 

" We are at the top," said another. 
. "Nothing can be done now. Miss Stan- 
hope, but to wait until daylight." 

Christine said, " Very well," and sat down 
under the lee of a rock to wait for the dawn. 
It came at last, a faint rosy streak in the 
east, and the veil of darkness was lifted. 
Suddenly Pen started ofF barking. Christine 
got up and followed him, as did the others. 
By-and-by, Christine got so far ahead of 
the others that they called her back, but she 
would not come. 

Adams ran after her, and caught her by 
the arm. 

" Let me go. Sir," she cried. 

" No, I will not. See where you would 
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have gone over, if I had not stopped you." 

She looked, and was aware of a mist 
filled hollow, over a precipice, on the verge 
of which she stood. She shrank back 
shuddering. Pen's barks were now louder 
than ever, as he scaled the edge of the 
precipice and descended. They followed. 
In a few moments, Christine was pillowing 
Harold's head upon her lap. 

"Is he dead?" she asked with blanched 
lips. 

They could not say, but they hoped not. 
They bathed his head with brandy, and 
forced some down his throat, and tried all 
the means they could to restore animation. 
At last he moaned, and presently opened his 
eyes. He looked up and feebly muttered, 
" Christine." 

" Yes, darling, I am here, I will never leave 
you now." 
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He rapidly got better and stronger, 
Christine raised his head a little. He looked 
at her again in mute bewilderment. She 
stooped down and kissed him. 

•* Am I dreaming ?" he said. 

** No, dearest Harold, your own Christine 
is here." 

"My own Christine," he repeated, "she 
would not let me call her so." 

" Yes I will, Harold, I am your own. I 
love you. When you are well enough to 
talk, I will ask your forgiveness," she 
whi^erea. 

" How did you come here ?" 

" Your dog brought us the news. Hush, 
don't talk any more. Can you bear to be 
carried ?" 

" I don't know, I am so cold." 

They lifted him as gently as they could, 
and carried him in the litter down to the 
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ferry. They crossed the river, and he was 
quickly taken to the house and put to bed. 

Christine was not allowed to see him for 
two days. Then she went to his bedside. 
He looked pale, but cheerful. He told the 
nurse to leave the room, and they were left 
alone. 

" Christine, I can scarcely believe my 
eyes." 

"Can you believe your lips, dear?" she 
said, as she kissed him. Do not think her 
unmaidenly. She had much leeway to make 
up. She had to atone for all the bitterness 
she had caused him. 

" Do you love me, Christine ?" 
With all my heart and soul, Harold." 
Have you — What will — How about the 
fortune ?" he said. 

She sank on her knees, and said, " Harold 
I implore your forgiveness. I yielded to my 
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pride, which was overweening. It has re- 
ceived a lesson. I will marry you gladly, 
although we shall live upon poor Jenny's 
money. I think differently of that now. I 
will marry you anyhow, darling, if you will 
have me." 

"Kiss me, Christine." She got up and 
bent her face to his. He put his left arm 
round her neck and held her there, and so 
in one long burning kiss, they plighted their 
troth again. She withdrew a little from his 
embrace, and laid her head on the pillow by 
his; 

"I am happier than I deserve, darling," 
she said. 

" I am happy now, sweet. We will think 
no more of the past, but live only in the 
future." 

" Do you forgive me, Harold ?" 

" Of course I do, darling." 
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some unhappiness to Miss Stanhope and you. 
Please forgive me." 
" Certainly, little one. That is all over 



now." 



Maud went on hurriedly. "I wanted 
to tell you too, that I am engaged. It 
was yesterday, Mr. Howell was at the 
ball — proposed to me and I accepted him." 

"I am very glad, Maudie," Harold said 
heartily. " I hope you will be happy." 

" I am going away to-day, Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, so I must say good-bye." 

"Good-bye. Don't shake my hand, it 
hurts me. A squeeze will do." 

She took his hand, and after a moment's 
hesitation kissed it, and withdrew, giving 
place to the nurse. 

"Nurse," said Harold, "I wish you 
would be good enough to send Miss Stanhope 
here." 
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"No, Sir, I will have no one else here 
now/' 

" You tyrant," grumbled Harold. 

He fell asleep, and dreamed that an angel 
came down from Heaven, and taking him by 
the hand, led him through regions of space. 
In the effort to ask whither he was going, 
he awoke and found that Christine sat by 
him, and that his hand was clasped in hers, 
and pressed against her cheek, as she laid it 
on the bed. 

" My darling," he whispered. Meeting 
her glance of ineffable love, he was perfectly 
and thoroughly h^ppy. 

"I am bound here for some weeks, 
Christine." 

" I will try and make them pass quickly 
to you." 

"I am so sorry to trouble Mrs. Oilman 
so much." 
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" She does not think it any trouble, dear." 

" The doctor says I shall never be the 
same strong man again that I was before. 
He says, too, that I shall probably walk 
lame. I don't mind for myself, now that I 
have you, but I don't like you to have a lame 
husband." 

" If you talk any such nonsense, Harold, 
I shall stop your mouth so." 

" I don't mind it's being stopped that way 
at all. It is rather pleasant." 

" Are you going to write to your mother, 
Harold, to tell her about your acci- 
dent?" 

"No, I don't think I will, until I am 
quite well. She will be frightened." 

" She will be offended if you don't." 

" Then I will try and write to-morrow. I 
have to tell her something else tdo. I was 
going to write to her to-day." 
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" Hush !" She put her left hand over his 
mouth. He laughed and said^ 

" You will have to do without an engage- 
ment ring until I can get about^ unless you 
like to go and choose it yourself." 

" Harold, I will have no ring until you 
put a plain one on my finger. I do not 
deserve another engagement ring." 

"Well, we will see." 

"Do you think your mother will like me?" 

" Sure to, sweet." 

"Mothers don't always like their sons' 
wives. She may think I am not good enough 
for you. 

" Now I'll tell you what she will do, when 
she sees you. She will look at you a few 
seconds, then she will kiss you, and her eyes 
will fill with tears. Then she will make 
some excuse to go upstairs and have a good 
cry, and then she will love you *ever 
afterwards. 
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^^ I hope SO, I shall be so afraid of meeting 
her. Will your sisters like me, do you 
think?" 

"Sure to." 

" You dear old stupid ! I don't think they 
are at all sure to." 

*' My father will at any rate. He will fall 
head over ears in love with you." 

"Everybody isn't so silly as you are. 
Hush ! here is Mrs. Oilman." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ON a bright afternoon in the following 
spring, Harold and Christine sat on 
a bench in the grounds of the Grange. I 
daresay it would not be considered very 
strange, if I said that his arm had stolen 
around her waist In front of them was a 
pond which the Major had made on purpose 
for his ducks. He was then prowling about 
the grassy margin^ armed with a daisy 
cutter, and animated by murderous inten- 
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tions against the rats which unfortunately in- 
fested the banks, and attacked his young 
ducks. 

"Christine," said Harold, "in another 
week we shall be husband and wife. Call 
me * husband' now, just to see how it 
sounds/' 

" No, you must wait." 

" I won't wait. Call me so at once." 

"That is not the way to ask." 

" Please." 

" Husband:' 

" Darling wife ./" 

" Christine, you are fond of children aren't 
you ?" 

"Yes, Harold." 

" So am I, especially boys. What — eh — 
What shall we name our first V 

" Harold, you are the most improper 
young man I ever saw. You really should 
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not say such things. I won't marry you if 
you do." 

"Ten thousand pardons, dear, I won't 
offend again. But it looks as if Godfrey's 
hopes in that way were about to be realized." 

Christine escaped from him, ' and fled 
to the house. Harold amused himself for 
a short time by throwing pebbles into the 
pool close by the margin, which the Major 
thought were the splashes of diving rats, 
and made for accordingly. When he dis- 
covered the joke, however, Harold had to 
fly from his vengeance, so he went in search 
of Christine. He found her reading a paper 
that had come by post. When she saw 
him, she threw her arms around his neck, 
and said, 

" You dear, good, clever, old fellow, I do 
love you. Look here." 
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" How can I look while you hold me so ? 
What is it?" 

" A review of your book, such a good one 
too, the best the Mmday Review ever wrote 
about any book, Fm sure." He read it, and 
it is difficult to say which felt the most 
proud and exultant, the author or his 
betrothed. 

The sun shone bright over a world of 
fresh spring green, the church bells rang 
merrily through the still air. Two had been 
made one. Harold clasped his wife to his 
heart, and Christine pillowed her head on her 
husband's breast. 

A year had passed away. Harold was 
seated alone at dinner, but he was only 
trifling with each dish. He could not eat a 
mouthful. He was in the utmost state of 
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nervous trepidation. He got up, and 
walked up and down the room, and then 
remembering that he was making a noise, 
he threw himself in an arm-chair, and thrust 
his hands in his pockets, looking the very 
picture of misery. Presently the door 
opened, and the doctor entered. "Well,*' 

cried Harold. 

i 

" It is all right, my dear Sir. A fine boy 
and both doing well" 

" Can I go up ?" 

"Not yet Presently you shall" 

When Harold did go upstairs, he thought 
only of his wife. He kissed her sweet, pale 
face, and for the first time, thoroughly 
realized what his love for her was. He 
was almost afraid to touch the pink little 
object which was destined to call him 
" Father." 
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Christine whispered smilingly. " Now you 
can ask what we shall name it." 



The tale is finished, my labour is done, 
how imperfectly, I alone know, who have 
failed in committing to paper, to my own 
satisfaction, the vivid impressions I have 
formed of the characters, part of whose lives 
I have endeavoured to picture. 

The reader may perhaps desire to know 
what became of Snelling. He felt no twinge 
of conscience at receiving Jenny's legacy. 
He only thought himself an uncommonly 
lucky fellow. He set up in business as an 
accountant and "bids fair to become a prosper- 
ous citizen. 

Coralie is still unmarried, but she is en- 
gaged, and looks forward to a speedy change 
from maiden into wife. 
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. Christine and Mildred are as fast friends 
as are Harold and Godfrey. 

Little Godfrey, by virtue of a year's 
seniority, patronises little Harold exceedingly. 
The reader will see how the ^rst was 
named. 



THE END. 
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